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GAIR CONTAINER SERVICE 
EMBODIES THE FACILITIES 


) of having a CONTAINER PLANT 
right in your own “BACK-YARD” 


GAIR Container Service is GAIRanteed 
& to embrace Four Outstanding Features... 
(ie 
ens 5 











@ Speedy, dependable shipping service. 






@ TECHNICAL cooperation...replete with new 
ideas for packing and shipping merchandise. 


ad) a © TECHNICAL advice on proper methods of 


~ sealing containers, by hand or by machine. 









it~ 


© TECHNICAL information...relative merits 
of corrugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft. 


Write for your Free Copy of 


A Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Containers, or... 


B Container Handbook. 


locations of 


GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK « TORONTO 


PAPERBOARD e FOLDING CARTONS e SHIPPING CONTAINERS 












HARNESS 
RUNAWAY COSTS 


Use the RIGHT CLEANING 
TOOL for Each Job..... 





new 


rf 


Cleaning is easier .. . and faster... when 
you have the proper tool for the job. And 


remember, time saved is money saved. From 













railroad tracks to hotel ballrooms... from 
machine shops to hospital operating rooms 
... there’s a Fuller brush especially designed 
to meet every cleaning requirement. 
Whether for sweeping or dusting, for mop- 
ping or polishing, you’ll find everything 
you need for efficient and economical 
cleaning in the Fuller industrial line. The 


Fuller line is the complete line. 


= 


Phone your local Fuller Branch 
Office or write 





INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
; " 
NC. 3614 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CON 








IN CANADA: FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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stances a fair share 
of any allotment 
your company may 


have had available.'' 





‘ Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 


Steel Plentiful or Scarce . . Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” ‘Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area”... “ Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . , “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “You have gone all-out” . . . “You helped us out 


of a bad situation.” ... etc... . ete. 





eameieeenn ini Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply .. . towards higher standards of steel service. 


‘Fae Chm RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


i PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
§ i 4 a | General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
CORPORATION > Soles Offices: Grand Rapids, indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. 






i New York, St. Lovis, Toledo, Worcester 
PRODUCERS OF * . 
LD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths... 


Slit or Round Edges... All Tempers ... HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . . SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Pickled .. . Cold Rolled... Long Terne . . . Galvanized. 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


205 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


NEVER BEFORE hove two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam" discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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A “CARBON 


HOW MANY TIMES have 
you wished for a “‘car- 
bon copy” of that 
important telephone 
call? Now you can 


have it by simply flicking a switch! 


Telephone Recording by AUDOGRAPH 


With the same versatile aupoGRAPH 
that helps you do your dictation 
chores so much easier, faster and better, 
you can instantly make a permanent 
recording of both sides of your im- 
portant telephone conversations. No 
need for the scribbling of hurried and 
inadequate notes. No worry of try- 
ing to remember some critical detail. 


COPY” OF YOUR TELEPHONE CALL! 


With the aupocrapu every word and 
every inflection of both voices is 
**memorized’’ forever on an unbreak- 
able plastic disc. 

Your “‘carbon copy”’ is the regular 
paper-thin Flexograph record-disc 
with over a full hour’s capacity 
which costs but a few pennies and 
can be filed or mailed like a letter. 
The aupoGrapH records all verbal 
transactions — specifications, terms, 
prices, dates, instructions, technical 
data, decisions; or a complete detailed 
situation report. 

With aupoGRAPH 
Telephone Recording 
you speed action— 


eliminate wasted days usually re- 
quired for laborious processing and 
confirmation. Before deciding on any 
dictation instrument, check the 
whole aupoGRaPH story .. . fry the 
AUDOGRAPH in your office for a few 
days. Then you will see for yourself 
how it will increase your executive 
accomplishment. Contact your local 
AUDOGRAPH Office or ask your secre- 
tary to send for full in- 

formation right away. 


PLEASE TELL ME MORE! 


“Cae 
ANUFACTURING COMPAN 


W. E. DITMARS, Pres.-16 ARBOR ST. HARTFORD 2, CONN. - 230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 


*The use of recording devices in connection with interstate and 
foreign toll telephone service has been authorized by the Federal 


Communications Commission. 


Phone AUDOGRAPH your city for demonstration 


Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation— 


(Western Electric Export Corporation) 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 


Name & TITLe 


Business AppREss—___ 





My Term in Office 
Ends 


By EDWARD INGRAHAM, President 


me president to succeed Alfred C. Fuller I accepted 

the honor with some misgivings and with the thought 
that I would serve for a one-year term only. However, the 
sense of satisfaction gained during my first year in office 
caused me to reconsider and accept the honor of a second 
term—the maximum permitted under the Association’s by- 
laws as amended in 1946. 


Te: years ago when your Board of Directors elected 


Although I had served for several years as vice president 
under Mr. Fuller and previously as a director and thought 
I was fairly well acquainted with most phases of the Asso- 
ciation’s services, I freely admit that my appreciation of the 
functioning of the staff and committees of the organization 
and of the value of their efforts to aid both members and 
non-members, has increased tremendously during the nearly 
two years I have been privileged to serve as your president. 
Never before had I realized the diversity and the number of 
problems that the headquarters’ staff is called upon to deal 
with—all with a view of rendering the maximum service to 
manufacturing industry of the state, which directly fur- 
nishes employment to half the working force in Connecticut 
and creates, indirectly, another third of all income-produc- 
ing jobs. When one adds the amount of time and thought 
given to the solution of industrial problems by the nearly 
100 committee and board members and officers to the pains- 
taking work and careful planning of the headquarters’ staff, 
it is little wonder that the Association has gained a national 
reputation for its services to industry. 


When I took office most of the reconversion headaches 
had ceased and business and employment in Connecticut 
was reaching upward to its highest peak of peacetime per- 
formance. As I leave, employment and general business 
activity is on the decline—not now an alarming one, but 
rather a “settling” process which was to be expected after 
the heavy backlog of consumers’ wants had been satisfied. 
During the past 24 months the problem of financing the 
higher cost of state government has been solved, for the 
time being, upon a basis as satisfactory as one might expect 
amid a great diversity of demands and viewpoints held by 
various groups in our state. The recent successful drive for 
scrap iron and steel has helped us remedy a critical situation 
caused by the breakdown of the Mystic Furnace. 


In my first message entitled “An Objective for 1947,” 
published in the January, 1947 issue of CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, I stressed as the most important objective of 
industry the creation of a better understanding of the opera- 
tion of our American economy on the part of our employees, 
stockholders and the people in our respective communities. 
Throughout my two terms in office I have continued to 
stress the need for greater educational effort along this line 
on the part of individual companies and local organizations 
of businessmen, lest the self-seeking efforts of many groups 
grow to such proportions as to unwittingly destroy the free- 
dom all of us cherish. To stimulate this effort a number of 
meetings have been held, several articles published in 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY and a program developed by the 
Association’s Advisory Committee on Public Information 
which should assure accelerated effort in the building of 
better understanding and teamwork among all groups. 


As I relinquish my duties as President of the Associa- 
tion, I still feel as I did at the beginning of my first term, 
that among all the many difficult problems that the Asso- 
ciation and all of its member managements will be called 
upon to face during the 1949 session of the General Assem- 
bly, in the Congress, and in the everyday conduct of busi- 
ness, none are so vitally important as that of converting the 
many who now doubt our economic and governmental 
system to a strong belief that only through it can we pro- 
vide the “greatest good for the greatest number.” If we fail 
in this task, our other problems will be settled for us, 
whether we like it or not, by the edicts of a dictatorial 
bureaucracy. If we are successful in this all-important effort, 
our other problems will be more easily solved in the whole- 
some atmosphere of harmony which comes from a thorough 
understanding of “who should get what and why” for 
specific service rendered. 


It has been a rare privilege and opportunity to serve as 
your president—one that I shall always remember as an 
outstanding experience of my lifetime. With a continuation 
of the same cooperation given to me by officers, directors, 
staff and Association members, which I hope and believe 
will be given to my successor, the Association should con- 
tinue to expand in size and services to yield greater benefits 
not only to industry but also to all the people of the state 
who so largely depend upon it for their livelihood. 
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GUESTS, DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS at dinner in the ballroom. (Left to right) N. W. Ford, executive vice president, W. R. 
Hoyt, John Coolidge, treasurer, A. C. Fuller, David Ayr, William A. Purteil, vice president, Governor James C. Shannon, President 
Edward Ingraham, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, Allerton F. Brooks, Rev. Roswell F. Hinkleman, John C. Cairns, and E. B. Shaw. 


Association’s 133rd 
Annual Meeting Reviewed 


ORE than 1,200 persons— 
Memes of industrial manage- 
ment and educators from vari- 
ous sections of the state—made up the 
crowds attending one or more of the 
three sessions of the Association's 
133rd Annual Meeting, held at Hotel 
Bond and Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
Hartford, Wednesday, October 13, 
1948. 
Nearly 500 attended the afternoon 


session and more than 600 were pres- 
ent at the dinner session, both of which 
were held at Hotel Bond. The evening 
session at Bushnell attracted over 
1,200 persons, including many teach- 
ers who were invited especially to hear 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University. 

The afternoon session, called to order 
by President Edward Ingraham at 3:40 
P. M., consisted of a brief business 





THESE FIVE NEW DIRECTORS were chosen at the business meeting, to serve terms of 
four calendar years from January 1, 1949: (Left to right) Amor P. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, representing Middlesex 
County; David P. Mitchell, president, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, for 
Tolland County; F. M. Daley, president, Sponge Rubber Products, Shelton, for Fairfield 
County; John W. Leavenworth, Sr., chairman of the board, R. Wallace & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co., Wallingford, for director at large. Ralph A. Powers, president, Robertson 
Paper Box Co., Montville, shown in insert, will serve as director for New London County. 
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session in which reports were given 
as follows: Treasurer’s report by John 
Coolidge, treasurer, and president and 
treasurer, The Connecticut Manifold 
Forms Co., Hartford; budget report 
by John R. Cook, chairman, the budget 
committee, and president, The Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., Hart- 
ford; and nominating committee re- 
port by R. H. Valentine, chairman of 
the nominating committee and presi- 
dent, Warren Woolen Company, Staf- 
ford Springs. 

All reports and recommendations 
contained therein were approved and 
the secretary cast one ballot for the 
election of the following directors to 
serve for a term of four years, begin- 
ning January 1, 1949: For director for 
Middlesex County, Amor P. Smith, 
vice president and secretary, The Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, 
to succeed W. D. Kimball, former 
chairman of the board, Standard Knapp 
Corporation, Portland; David P. Mit- 
chell, president, Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, as director for 
Tolland County, succeeding Frank S. 
Nettleton, former general superintend- 
ent, Hockanum Mills Co. Division, 
M. T. Stevens and Sons Co., Rock- 
ville; Ralph A. Powers, president, 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, 
as director for New London County, 
succeeding F. R. Hoadley, president, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia. 


F. M. Daley, president, Sponge 
Rubber Products, Shelton, as a director 
for Fairfield County, succeeding W. R. 
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Hoyt, assistant to the vice president, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford; and John W. Leavenworth, 
Sr., chairman of the board, R. Wallace 
& Sons Manufacturing Co., Walling- 
ford, succeeding Maltby Stevens, vice 
president, International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, as director-at-large. 


An amendment recommended by 
the board of directors to Article 5 of 
the Association’s By-Laws, which pro- 
vides that each retiring president of 
the Association shall be a director for 
the next four years succeeding his re- 
tirement was also approved just before 
adjournment of the business session, 


and the introduction of the afternoon 
guest speaker, Erwin D. Canham, 
editor, The Christian Science Monitor. 

A brief digest of Mr. Canham’s ad- 
dress, the President’s report, Governor 
Shannon's address of welcome and Dr. 
Wriston’s address are reproduced in 
the following pages of this issue. 


Are We Heading for Peace or War — 
The Latest Evidence From Europe? 


A Summary of the Address 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM, Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


AR is not likely, but the 
\X/ American people must be 
prepared for any eventuali- 


ties, and at the very least must adjust 
themselves to a possibly protracted un- 
easy period in world affairs. That is 
the view of top Washington author- 
ities with whom I have recently talked, 
and I believe it is the best interpreta- 
tion of events in Paris and Berlin. 

The worst danger to world peace is 
the insidious assumption that war is 
inevitable. But a strong United States 
and a steadily strengthening and uni- 
fying western Europe is the best way 
to keep war from being inevitable. It 
is now agreed that the United States 
remains well ahead in the cold war. 
We have prevented substantial Soviet 
gains at many points. The satellite 
states are definitely wobbly, although 
there is no immediate likelihood or 
possibility of large scale defections. 
We are penetrating the Iron Curtain 
into the Soviet Union far more effec- 
tively than would have been consid- 
ered possible. For example, there are 
between three and four million short- 
wave radio receiving sets in the Soviet 
Union, and most of them are tuned iri 
regularly to the Voice of America 
broadcasts. Many of them have a good 
many listeners to each set. Whether 
this broadcast information does much 
to change Russian convictions is dif- 
ficult to evaluate. But the fact is that 
Russians are hearing our side of the 
case on a large scale. That alone is im- 
portant. It means that the effort to 
build up an impenetrable barrier to 
ideas has proved as impossible this 
time as it has been on most other occa- 
sions when dictatorial governments 
have sought to seal off their people. 
Once our information material is 
heard by Russian shortwave radio lis- 
teners, it spreads further by age-old 
grapevine methods. 


I am reliably informed that the Rus- 
sians knew the American version of 
the Kasenkina case as soon as they 
knew the Russian version, and were 
thoroughly realistic in their appraisal 
of the two cases. In short they knew 
perfectly well what Mrs. Kasenkina 
had done and why she had done it, be- 
cause such efforts to escape are familiar 
to their own experience. 


It is encouraging to realize that once 
more it is proved impossible to shut 
out ideas from a large area of the world. 
In the long run it is the free flow of 
ideas which will liberate mankind. For 
Americans the challenge is to make 
our ideas and our experience clear and 
convincing to the whole world. The 
best possible channels for putting our 
case and exemplifying our way of life 
to other peoples are the regular estab- 
lished private enterprise methods. The 


examples of our industrial, engineer- 
ing, sanitary, commercial and educa- 
tional “know-how” are the best pos- 
sible missionaries. The best “voice” of 
America is the private voice of our na- 
tional experience. Sometimes of course 
this can be effectively disseminated 
with governmental aid. To be specific, 
you all know that American industrial 
concerns have produced very impres- 
sive and interesting films showing their 
own operation, their territory, etc. 
Through ordinary channels these would 
only reach a few people abroad. Yet 
that would be magnificent propaganda. 

The State Department can take such 
films, as it is now doing on a wide 
scale, and make them available through 
professional channels to groups in 
other countries. The same thing goes 
for the dissemination of feature arti- 


ERWIN D. CANHAM is shown as he spoke to those in attendance at the afternoon 


session. 








cles, radio programs—particularly re- 
cordings—books, and other media. But 
all this will be effective just to the 
degree that Americans awaken to the 
facts of the world in which we live. 
As I see those facts a peace will de- 
pend upon the adequate performance 
of the following duties which face our 
own nation: 
1. To make it clear to any large scale 


aggressor that the United States 

will not stand idly by and see the 

world balance of power grossly 

upset. 

To assist within the limits of our 

reasonable capacity in the restora- 

tion and strengthening of other 

free nations. 

3. To keep the political and economic 
well-being of our own people ever 


nN 


as a primary necessity, seeking to 
solve our own problems in order 
that we may be as strong as other 
influences in the world, and 

4. Proving to all mankind that the 
free way of life, based upon a 
recognition of the significance of 
the individual, is the thread upon 
which western civilization will sur- 
vive and mankind will find peace. 


Address of Welcome 


By GOVERNOR JAMES C. SHANNON 


other State, there are two factors of 

particular importance to the State 
and to her people. One is labor. The 
other is industry, or management. To- 
gether, they create the vital element 
upon which the present and the future 
of Connecticut must depend. 

In a political campaign in Connecti- 
cut, these factors assume an added im- 
portance. The success of labor-manage- 
ment relations often is conditional 
upon the attitude and the policy of the 
man filling the Governor's chair. 
Therefore, the views of the candidates 
for Governor on labor and manage- 
ment should be placed fairly and 
squarely before the people so that all 
may know and all may understand 
where each candidate stands and why. 
For my part, I welcome such an op- 
portunity, and I would like to make 
use of this occasion for that purpose. 

First of all, so that I may build a 
foundation upon which I can base my 
remarks, I want to refer very briefly 
to my own background in the labor- 


|: Connecticut, more so than in any 


A 





GOVERNOR JAMES C. SHANNON 


management field. Almost from the 
day I received my law degree from 
Yale, I have been involved with the 
legal aspects of the laws and the con- 
ditions that affect labor and manage- 
ment. 





SEATED AT THE HEAD TABLE in the dining room were officers and directors of the 
Association, (left to right) L. M. Bingham, secretary; Robert B. Davis, W. D. Kimball, 


Clayton R. Burt, directors; A. V. Bodine, vice president, Morgan Parker, Sydney A. 
Finer and William S. Lowe, directors. 
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Among my first clients were labor 
unions. Among my first contacts with 
the Legislature were hearings on labor- 
management matters. For eight years, 
I was counsel for the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor. I have had a part, 
rather an influential part at times, in 
the preparation and enactment of some 
of the most vital labor-management 
legislation that is now on the statute 
books. 

That participation in the great field 
of labor relations was not a one-sided 
involvement. It was not a bitterly par- 
tisan nor a p°ttily prejudiced involve- 
ment. Rather, it was an opportunity 
for me to learn, to know and to under- 
stand the arguments for and against 
labor, the arguments for and against 
management. I am very willing to 
admit frankly that the success I had 
in behalf of labor was due to my rec- 
ognition of the rights and privileges 
of management and my good fortune 
in advocating policies that were benefi- 
cial to both sides and detrimental to 
neither. 





A PARTIAL VIEW of the dining room 
during the dinner hour. 
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Always I have been conscious, and 
since becoming Governor I have been 
almost super-conscious, of the unalter- 
able fact that the economic well-being 
of the State of Connecticut is depend- 
ent upon the well-being of industry 
in Connecticut. Equally important is 
the unalterable fact that industry, in 
turn, is dependent upon the quantity 
and the quality of the labor that is 
available to make the wheels of in- 
dustry go round. 

By the same token, labor is depend- 
ent upon industry and industry upon 
the State. 

As Governor, I want to say that the 
State government must not place ob- 
stacles in the path of industry. We 
must maintain in the future, just as 
Republican administrations have in 
the past, a State that is friendly and 
fair and cooperative with industry. 
We must not load industry with a tax 
burden that is cumbersome and ulti- 
mately disastrous. Industry must shoul- 
der its equitable share of the tax load, 
but it cannot be taxed out of existence 
or into another State. We must have 
transportation facilities, the services of 
the public utilities, adequate highways, 
safe and attractive work conditions, 
recreation for our people, a State that 
abounds in good health, the finest fire 
and police protection—all these things 
and many more so that industry can 
grow and expand and develop and con- 
tinue uninterrupted by the steady 
course of the economic stream. 

Since the days of our Colonial fore- 
fathers, industry in this State has moved 
steadily forward. Its progress at times 
has been phenomenal. We have amazed 
the world, and we have gained the re- 
spect and admiration of the world. 

Twice within our own memories 
Connecticut's industry has risen to un- 
precedented heights of accomplish- 
ment, each time when this nation was 
in peril in the terrible struggles of 
world wars. 

You men of industry justly deserve 
the plaudits that have come your way 
—and so, too, do the men and women 
of your shops and offices who turned 
the wheels that produced your magnifi- 
cent attainments. Without the skilled 
and the unskilled labor from the hands 
and the hearts of the people of Con- 
necticut, the wheels of industry would 
have turned sluggishly if they turned 
at all. That is why, as an individual 
and as Governor, I am proud of the 
laboring people of this State. 

Just as I say that industry must be 
encouraged and protected, so do I say 
that labor must be encouraged and 





protected. In Connecticut in recent 
years, labor, like industry, has made 
great advances. It has attained rights 
it justly deserved because of its stead- 
fastness, its reliability, its wonderful 
skill. It must retain these rights. Noth- 
ing should be done to take away or 
diminish these rights. 


I want to tell you quite frankly that 
I will strongly support all the gains 
which labor has won in the State of 
Connecticut, and I will oppose any 
effort that would curtail, weaken or 
cancel them. I will support only pro- 
gressive types of legislation in any field 
whatsoever. 

I want to declare also, in a manner 
equally positive, that I will oppose 
any attempt to impose any obstacles 
or unfair burdens on industry. 


Only a few days ago, I learned of a 
typical and not too unusual example 
of the understanding and respect that 
exists in this State between labor and 
management. 


It concerned one of our larger manu- 
facturers who, in an effort to bring 
labor and management closer together, 
decided to offer the position of per- 
sonnel and labor relations director to 
the organizer of his shop union. He 
called this man to his office and made 
his proposition. The organizer listened, 
then said: “Thanks for the fine offer 
but, before accepting, I want an hon- 
est reply to one question: Are you ex- 
pecting, by hiring me, to break our 
union?” “I have no such intention,” 
replied the manufacturer, “but neither 
do I want the union to break me.” On 
that understanding, the deal was con- 
summated and that plant ever since 





BACKSTAGE AT BUSHNELL MEMORIAL 
just before the start of the evening ses- 
sion, seated, left to right, Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, guest speaker, President Edward 
Ingraham, Governor James C. Shannon. 
Standing, left to right, John Coolidge, 
treasurer, A. V. Bodine and William A. 
Purtell, vice presidents. 


has been notable for its fine record in 
labor relations. 

Connecticut needs you both. With- 
out both, we would become but a 
sorry shadow of the great and grand 
State that now stands in the forefront 
of all States. 

Small we may be in size, but mighty 
are we in the products of gifted hands 
and intelligent heads. Labor and man- 
agement have traveled a long path in 
harmony and equal justice. There are 
no boundaries on our future if we keep 
these same guide posts constantly be- 
fore us. 





THE EVENING SESSION at Bushnell Memorial attracted this large group of industrial 
executives and educators. Governor Shannon’s welcoming address, the President’s report 
and an address by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University, made up the 
evening program. 
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The President’s Report* 


YEAR ago I made my first report 
to you at the Hotel Bond after 
serving as your president for ten 

months. Tonight 1 shall give you a 
final accounting of my stewardship, 
though my term of office expires at 
midnight December thirty-first. 

Last year I was a freshman president. 
Tonight I am a senior about to be 
graduated in accordance with the two- 
year curriculum established as a part of 
the Association’s by-laws two years ago. 
Incidentally, there are no specified 
number of credits that your president 
must accumulate prior to his gradu- 
ation. He just starts the job on some 
January 1 as president and immediately 
finds that, even though he has pre- 
viously served as a vice president, he 
has much to learn about the ramifica- 
tions of heading up an organization 
that must serve and try to satisfy some 
1,150 industries. Then too, he has the 
somewhat new experience of being told 
by a staff member just when and where 
he is scheduled to deliver his next 
speech or accept some equally new 
and foreign assignment. He also has 
his own business to run and his own 
family to run him. 

In any event, I am not complaining 
for I have enjoyed the contacts im- 
mensely and, although I was reluctant 
to accept the honor of acting as your 
president, 1 am now grateful that I 
had the good sense to meet the chal- 
lenge. 








* With minor dcscriptive 


portions deleted for 
lack of space. 





By EDWARD INGRAHAM 





EDWARD INGRAHAM 


It appears from our records still ex- 
tant, that the foundation of this Asso- 
ciation goes back to the year 1814, 
when a group of manufacturers gath- 
ered in Middletown organized to pro- 
tect their interest, which had been seri- 
ously affected by the war of 1812. 
That is a very long time ago. We know 
little of the organized affairs of Con- 
necticut industry for much of the 
earlier periods. That is, however, water 
over the dam. We are now concerned 
with the present. We do know what 
has happened to Connecticut industry 
since the turn of the century, and we 
do know the history of the progress of 


THE PRESIDENT delivers his final annual report of Association activities. 
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The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. We do know that we 
have a strong organization and that 
we have an Association with a capable, 
paid staff... 


I believe this is an opportune mo- 
ment for me to express our appreci- 
ation of the loyal services and the assist- 
ance that our retiring directors have 
rendered not only to the officers and 
staff of the Association but also to the 
membership at large. We hope that 
the incoming directors will enjoy their 
terms of service and that their contacts 
may prove to be mutually beneficial . . . 


Association's Activities and 
Accomplishments 


I believe that many of our members 
evaluate Association services largely 
on the basis of the information ob- 
tained from our bulletins and our 
monthly publication “Connecticut In- 
dustry.” Certainly a real effort is made 
to keep you currently informed regard- 
ing developments in many fields of 
vital importance to industry through 
the medium of our bulletins relating 
to transportation, federal and state 
legislation, taxation, foreign trade, in- 
dustrial and public relations, and other 
subjects of a general character. How- 
ever, we regard this type of service as 
incidental and, for in the final analysis, 
the Association must stand or fall on 
the actual accomplishments that it is 
able to render either individually or 
collectively to the membership as a 
whole. A careful analysis of the time 
spent by staff members on various ac- 
tivities indicates that approximately 70 
per cent of the gross effort measured 
in hours is allocated to individual serv- 
ices and is consumed largely by tele- 
phone calls, correspondence and office 
calls. It is never a problem to find con- 
structive work that can be done for the 
benefit of our members. The real dif- 
ficulty lies in sifting the problems that 
lie ahead in order that we may be sure 
that the available 30 per cent of our 
staff's time is dedicated to matters that 
will return the greatest benefit to in- 
dustry. And yet, as you know, our field 
of accomplishment is not confined to 
industrial interests alone. In the final 
analysis, what is best for Connecticut 
is likewise best for industry. . . 
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Occupational Health Council 


I am pleased to report to you that 
our Occupational Health Council, 
made up of executives of member 
plants and leading medical men of the 
state, completed a survey of medical 
facilities and cash sickness benefits 
available to employees in factories of 
the state and from that survey pub- 
lished and distributed a report last May 
entitled “Medical Facilities and Em- 
ployee Group Benefits in Connecticut 
Industry.” . . . It has been most en- 
couraging to note that since the pub- 
lication of this report three plants in 
Connecticut, employing approximately 
18,000 persons, have inaugurated dis- 
ability insurance programs underwrit- 
ten by insurance companies. 


Scrap Drive 


All of you have been made keenly 
aware during recent weeks that an all- 
out drive has been in progress under 
the direction of Governor Shannon's 
Emergency Scrap Iron and Steel Drive 
Committee to which I was named 
chairman early in August. This drive 
was our Governor’s answer to threat- 
ened unemployment which faced us 
through shortages of pig iron caused 


by the breakdown of the Mystic Iron © 


Works at Everett, Massachusetts, to- 
gether with stringent shortages of fer- 
rous scrap. . . . The committee set its 
sights high and asked nineteen zone 
chairmen to bring in fifty million 
pounds, which is almost exactly the 
amount lost to Connecticut because of 
the estimated six-months shutdown of 
the Mystic plant. 


While the drive officially ended on 
October 8, the final result will not be 
known until about November 1. How- 
ever, as of Monday of this week, I am 
happy to report that there has been 
collected, through the splendid cooper- 
ative efforts of local chairmen, plant 
scrap managers and other local civic 
groups, a total of forty million pounds, 
which represents eighty per cent of the 
goal. 

Even though the drive has officially 
ended, I wish to impress upon each and 
every one of you again the continuing 
importance of making promptly avail- 
able every bit of ferrous scrap that is 
lying dormant in your plants. 


Taxes 


In my report a year ago, I com- 
mented upon the newly enacted Sales 
and Use Tax and told you that the 
Association would strongly recom- 
mend a reduction of the tax from 3 


percent to not more than 2 percent 
and would further recommend amend- 
ing the act to exempt goods or mate- 
rials used or consumed in produc- 
tion. As you know, the special session 
of the General Assembly last spring 
reduced the tax to 1 percent until 
July 1, 1949, and gave industry cer- 
tain tax exemptions on materials ac- 
tually consumed in the process of 
manufacture. While we failed to se- 
cure exemptions for capital expendi- 
tures and machinery, we know that the 
present law is much more equitable 
and less burdensome to industry from 
a competitive standpoint. 


More recently your Association has 
spent a great deal of time in assisting 
the Governor's Tax Study Commission 
by gathering comprehensive facts 
about industry for the Commission's 
use in making recommendations to the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


I am happy to report to you that 
your Association enjoys very cordial 
relations with all state officials. They 
have always been anxious to consider 
the problems of industry and help 
work out solutions which would re- 
sult in the greatest benefit to all the 
people of Connecticut. We propose to 
continue that relationship. 


Public Information 


An enlarged public relations pro- 
gram was inaugurated during the 
eatly summer months under the able 
chairmanship of H. R. Giese, vice 
president of Sargent & Company, New 
Haven. A very successful clinic was 
held in New Haven during July. 
Those who attended were so enthu- 
siastic about the benefits they received 
from the exchange of views that ar- 
rangements have been made to hold 
more clinics of this character. 


Other features of the program in- 
clude: (1) interchange of public re- 
lations material among members, (2) 
inplementation of speakers bureau on 
both the state and local level, (3) en- 
couragement of plant visitation, (4) 
development of a brochure setting 
forth the importance of industry to 
the State of Connecticut and (5) a 
teachers’ aid program, which will be 
distributed to fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade teachers throughout the state 
through the medium of “Connecticut 
Industry.” The first unit of study ap- 
peared in the September issue and, if 
you have not already reviewed this, I 
urge you to do so. 


Retirement Plan 
In my last report I advised you that 
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a committee had been appointed to 
work out a retirement plan for mem- 
bers of the Association staff. I am now 
pleased to inform you that a plan, pro- 
viding for moderate income for em- 
ployees who attain retirement status 
has been adopted by your Board and 
made effective. This is an Association 
financed arrangement as distinguished 
from a retirement plan purchased from 
an insurance company. 


The Basing Point System 


Although many of us are now be- 
coming concerned about the implica- 
tions of the United States Supreme 
Court’s quite recent decision in the 
so-called Cement Cases actually no 
new law was written in that decision. 
During the past sixteen years the ad- 
ministration in Washington has been, 
in general, anti-business. This atti- 
tude has been reflected in appoint- 
ments to federal agencies and the Su- 
preme Court. As a result, there has 
been a gradual erosion from the prin- 
ciples of sound government. Suddenly 
we are awakened to find these anti- 
business principles written in language 
that, while not entirely clear, is 
nevertheless plain enough to show 
business management that a continu- 
ation of practices which have always 
been considered normal, sound and 
honorable, is now held to be in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws that we all 
support in principle. .. . 


Judging from replies that we have 
received from questionnaires sent to 
our membership, it is now apparent 
that many of you are convinced that, 
unless certain portions of our Anti- 
Trust Laws are clarified and possibly 
modified, we can expect that our abil- 
ity to compete for business throughout 
the country will be greatly restricted. 
It is also apparent that if the pattern, 
established in recent Federal Trade 
Commission decisions, which have 
been upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court, is allowed to continue, 
localized monopoly areas will be 
created. It may be that economists 
will hold that it is a good business 
policy to produce only in the areas 
contiguous to the raw materials that 
are consumed, and to limit distribution 
to points more nearly adjacent to your 
plant than that of a competitor. How- 
ever, I know that our country has not 
been built up under any such policy or 
theory, and that such an arrangement 
would have proved disastrous during 
the last war when both our mass pro- 
duction plants and our small shops 








were vital to our integrated pro- 
gram. ... 


Recognition 


I have only begun to describe a few 
Association activities but time is run- 
ning out and I must take a moment 
tO pay my respects to those with whom 
I have been associated during my term 
as president. My fellow officers, the 
members of the Executive Committee 
and the directors have all been of great 
aid in carrying on the work of the 
Association. They have given freely of 
their time and have contributed much 
sound advice. No president of this 
Association could function without the 
able and efficient staff now serving you. 
If I were to mention names, I would 
have to mention the name of each 
member of the staff, for each and 
every one in his own field has capably 
and loyally served the Association. 
Most of you are acquainted with one 
or more of these men, and some with 
all. They run the Association. In turn 
they are supported by a very excellent 
and high grade group of departmental 
employees and the many services that 
they render for members of the Asso- 
ciation should be recognized by all. 


What of the Future? 


Now just one or two thoughts for 
the future. We of industrial manage- 
ment must be forever on guard, lest 
in these days of doing business with 
union leaders, we overlook the indi- 
vidual problems of the men and women 
in our plants. Because many of us have 


failed in this respect, our workers look 
for advice and help from union leaders 
and political leaders rather than from 
us in management. Because we have 
been frequently too busy to explain 
our business operations to employees 
and the people in our respective com- 
munities, they have listened all too 
often to the destructive atheistic doc- 
trines which would soon destroy, with 
state controls, all semblance of regard 
for individual freedom and justice. 

It’s time that all groups in this 
country closed ranks and moved for- 
ward together as Americans to pro- 
duce more houses people can buy, to 
produce more food (with less sub- 
sidies) we and other peoples of the 
world can eat, to gain new strengths, 
and to extend to our own people as 
rapidly as possible by means of enter- 
prising effort, all of the dividends our 
technology and mass production mech- 
anism have made possible, and to 
aid those in other nations to do like- 
wise. It’s time to be tolerant with 
people, but highly intolerant of our 
own words and actions, and of other 
peoples’, which divide us into groups 
engaged in “cold warfare” which can 
only lead us to complete moral and 
spiritual decay. 

We are a nation of descendants of 
relatively recent immigrants, bringing 
to this country a wide variety of cul- 
tures, traditions and beliefs. Unlike the 
totalitarians, we do not believe that 
the end justifies the means; nor do we 
assert that the good of mankind de- 
mands that an individual be sacrificed 
to the country. On the contrary, we 


hold the opposite to be true—that each 
individual is related to the structure 
of the universe. However divergent 
may be our racial backgrounds, our 
creeds and our social expressions, this 
belief in the worth of the individual is 
widespread and deeply rooted. By rec- 
ognizing these facts and equipping 
ourselves to state them clearly, we shall 
have provided the tools to answer the 
doubting Thomases who may be skep- 
tical of our capacity to remain un- 
shaken in troubled times. 


As we wrestle with our problems 
at home, in the factory or wherever we 
labor, and as we meet others who like- 
wise struggle, let us hold fast to the 
principle of tolerance of people while 
being intolerant of the words and 
deeds which divide us. Let us practice 
the homely virtues of honesty and 
humility with such telling force that 
together we shall, by example, bring 
about that unity of purpose for con- 
structive effort that no man or group 
or nation can prevail against. 


Never was the battle to preserve 
the importance of the individual, and 
the law which supports that thesis, 
more intense. Never was the outcome 
more fraught with doubts and fears 
in the minds of men. Never were the 
rewards and the latent forces to win 
them so great. 


Let us match the high resolve, faith 
and works of other men of high pur- 
pose, in all ages, and close our ranks 
determined to move forward. United, 
with victory as our objective, we can- 
not fail. 


A Fire Bell in the Night* 


By DR. HENRY M. WRISTON, President, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


VERY once in a while something 

occurs which, though it does not 

seem of transcendent importance, 
is a portent of something vastly signi- 
ficant. In 1820 when the admission of 
Missouri as a state raised the slavery 
issue, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “Like 
a fire bell in the night, [it] awakened 
and filled me with terror.” Of the 
same event, a representative from 
Georgia said, “You have kindled a fire 
that all the waters of the ocean can not 
put out, which seas of blood can only 
extinguish.” Ten years afterward Jef- 


* This is a condensed version of Dr. Wriston’s 
address given at the evening session of the 
Annual Meeting. 


ferson’s alarm and Cobb’s prophecy 
looked ridiculous, but eventually both 
were amply vindicated. Great crises 
seldom mature rapidly; those who 
read aright the signs of the times may 
well take thought when they perceive 
“a cloud small as a man’s hand.” 

Teachers’ strikes should be regarded 
as “a fire bell in the night.” From a 
quantitative point of view they have 
not been important. A crisis in sal- 
aries was the occasion for the strikes, 
but it by no means supplies a complete 
explanation. For nothing is more 
firmly established historically than 
that the teacher is poorly paid. 

There is no possibility of account- 
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ing for the strikes without taking into 
consideration the drift of many intel- 
lectuals away from a profound convic- 
tion as to the rightness and the validity 
of the existing social, economic, and 
political situation. I mention’ teachers’ 
strikes first because they are dramatic 
and easily observed and not subject to 
argument as to their reality. 

So far as universities and colleges 
are concerned, there is criticism of the 
“Red” doctrines supposedly preached 
in the classroom. Neither “Red” nor 
“un-American” is a precise term. Each 
is an omnibus catchword employed to 
indicate any disharmony between the 
teacher and his social-economic-polit- 


ical environment. The colleges have 
very few Communists or even Com- 
munist sympathizers on their faculties. 
But many teachers are intensely critical 
of our present social and economic 
structures—both of which seem to 
some of them to be stratifying dan- 
gerously. 

My purpose is neither to praise nor 
to condemn; I am seeking to make 
clear what caused the emotional ten- 
sions now so apparent. Perhaps the 
best place to begin is to point out that 
many or most of the arguments with 
regard to the American economic sys- 
tem have no direct application to 
teachers in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The profit motive, often de- 
scribed as the mainspring of business, 
is not and should never become the 
dominant element in their lives. For 
example, America has many Nobel 
Prize winners in the sciences; it would 
be a shallow and ignorant man who 
gauged their worth by their income. 
What is true of them applies also to 
thousands upon thousands who quietly 
do their work in schools, colleges, and 
universities. Without their labors 
neither our society nor our economic 
system can survive; yet they function 
to a large extent outside that system 
of economics. 

That may be one reason why indus- 
trialists sometimes find it hard to un- 
derstand professors. It accounts for the 
scornful comment so often heard: “If 
professors had enough ability and the 
competitive spirit they would not be 
teaching.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Those who do not 
know the academic world at first hand 
seldom have any idea how competitive 
it is. Nor can they appreciate its haz- 
ards. Often a man invests several years 
of his life before he knows or can 
know whether his research is a success 
or a failure. 

The professor is a risk-taker, but un- 
like business men, he does not profit 
financially when he succeeds. He often 
has to pay for the publication of his 
most original papers. He receives no 
patent income from the fundamental 
discoveries which industry is free to 
exploit for profit. 

Being, in this sense, outside the 
economic order the intellectual does 
not share its gains directly. Neverthe- 
less, he suffers from its weaknesses. In 
the great depression teachers’ salaries 
were cut—in many instances drasti- 
cally. Now that inflation is here teach- 
ers are not receiving increases compa- 
rable to those of workers in industry. 
They can say with a great deal of ob- 
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jective truth that when there is hard- 
ship they do not escape it; when there 
is prosperity they still do not escape 
hardship. 

If that is true—and I have never 
heard it disputed—they have less first 
hand reason for enthusiastic defense 
of all aspects of our social-economic 
structure. They are in a position to con- 
sider it from a detached point of view. 

Moreover the nature of their work 
creates an obligation to be critical. 
They must re-examine all premises as 


. 


they look for new truths and fresh in- 
sights. The public recognizes this to 
some degree. For example, no one asks 
whether the scientist is “radical” or 
“conservative” when he deals with the 
atom; we ask only whether the scien- 
tist is making discoveries. 

This obligation applies equally to 
those who study society, economics, 
and politics. We must expect—and 
not fear—new ideas in these fields. 
Scholars have two reasons for objec- 
tivity therefore. They are not part of 
the main stream of economic life, and 
the nature of their profession requires 
them to hold in check emotional com- 
mitments which obstruct thought. 


From both these angles of vision 
they can see that economics and politics 
are so closely intertwined as to be in- 
separable. The intervention of the gov- 
ernment in the economic system to con- 
trol (or attempt to control) its swings 
in one direction or another is the rule, 
not the exception. Even in the United 
States it can be described as far back 
as Alexander Hamilton’s famous re- 
port of 1791. If we were to use modern 
terms in describing his critically im- 
portant argument, it would be called 
an essay in favor of “planned econ- 
omy.” 

Political action.to control economic 
forces has not been advocated solely by 


THESE INDUSTRIALISTS and many more gathered in the ballroom of Hotel Bond for 


the dinner session. 
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radicals. Hamilton is the final answer 
to any such notion. Both Democrats 
and Republicans have long promised 
—and are still promising—to inter- 
fere with economic laws when they 
hurt. 


It would be possbile to give endless 
illustrations of efforts to control our 
economy, either directly or indirectly. 
The academician, familiar with this 
history, knows we are not dealing with 
absolutes, but with relatives—not “shall 
government intervene?” but “how 
much shall it exert its influence?” He 
is not so much shocked, therefore, by 
proposals to manage the economy a 
little more as is the business man who 
has never thought much about the past 
record. 


There is another reason why many 
teachers are critical. They observe and 
analyze the deviations from orthodoxy 
upon the part of the priesthood of 
American capitalism. It is not govern- 
ment alone which has prevented the 
normal functioning of the price sys- 
tem; individuals and corporations have 
gone even farther than government. 
Many years ago it became necessary for 
government to restrain private manipu- 
lators of the price system. It was a rock- 
ribbed Ohio Republican conservative, 
John Sherman, who gave his name to 
the Anti-trust Act. No one today would 
pretend that there were not vast eco- 
nomic abuses which made that or some 
other law essential. 


Moreover business and government 
are not always on opposite sides. The 
most notable recent instance was the 
NRA. It was not designed by theo- 
rists, but by practical politicians and 
hard-headed business men so little 
aware of the fundamental presupposi- 
tions of free enterprise that they were 
ready to abandon their birthright. 


It is well known that I do not ad- 
vocate a “planned economy”; but be- 
fore we denounce those who do advo- 
cate such programs we must recognize 
that the economy has never operated 
freely, “automatically,” without con- 
trols. That being so, we are never. of- 
fered a sharp, clear alternative: “Shall 
we have controls, or shall be have no 
controls?” It is always “how much con- 
trol?”—a relative, not an absolute, 
matter. 


I have mentioned two broad reasons 
why intellectuals may easily become 
critical of our social-economic struc- 
ture. First: they suffer from its fail- 
ures; they do not profit commensu- 
rately from its successes. Second: scien- 
tific objectivity requires them to ob- 


serve the reality, that, when the chips 
are down, many who argue most ar- 
dently against a planned economy sup- 
port it to a greater or less degree. 


There is a third reason why intellec- 
tuals may be drawn into support of a 
managed economy. Probably the most 
massive single economic fact is the 
public debt, the management of which 
is inescapably a public act. It is clear 
that government action will have 
marked effects. That would suggest to 
observers whose profits from pros- 
perity are slender and whose losses 
from adversity are severe that there is 
now available an instrumentality of 
government management which is 
certain to be employed; it is natural 
for them to think it should be used to 
protect the interests of the so-called 
“middle class” whose status has been 
deteriorating alarmingly. They have 
every reason to know that thus far 
they are the forgotten men in the man- 
agement of the debt. 


There is a fourth reason for the dis- 
content of many intellectuals, which 
is not primarily economic but social. 
There was a time when the signifi- 
cance of their function was fully rec- 
ognized. The famous Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 stated that “religion, 
morality, and knowledge, being nec- 
essary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 


For a century and a half to be a pro- 
fessor in an institution of learning was 
to hold a position of great distinction. 
One evidence of this was the eagerness 
of many others to be called “professor” 
—even phrenologists and magicians. 
Today, on the contrary, men eschew 
the title. 


An incidental illustration of the low 
esteem in which the intellectual is held 
was the characteristic caricature of the 
New Deal as a tatterdemalion aca- 
demic in ragged cap and gown. No 
future historian will be deceived into 
thinking that academics created the 
New Deal. It was fabricated by wordly- 
wise and vote-wise politicians. Yet it 
was the academics who were pilloried 
for “crack-pot” theories. 


Lack of respect for the intellectual 
is reflected in salary payment. When 
both salaries and public recognition are 
inadequate, the normal effect is to 
alienate those who are so treated. In 
societies which follow an economic and 
social program different from that of 
the United States the intellectual and 
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the academician have sometimes occu- 
pied a position of honor and distinc- 
tion. 


The decline in the social status of 
the intellectual has occurred at the 
most irrational as well as the most in- 
opportune time. More than ever be- 
fore technology and production are 
utterly dependent upon the theorist. 
It was “pure,” “useless” research 
spreading from university to univer- 
sity around the world which supplied 
the foundation for the use of atomic 
energy. If, as is so often asserted, we 
live in an atomic age, that age was 
born in the universities. 


Similarly, if the government debt 
is the most conspicuous single datum 
in our economic life, it is also a fact 
that it is going to be managed by uni- 
versity-trained economists—good or 
bad, orthodox or heterodox. They will 
certainly exercise an influence far be- 
yond that of economists in any other 
time. 


As fundamental science must pre- 
cede applied science, as the theorist 
precedes the practitioner in industry 
and in government, so also, much 
more subtly, but just as really, the as- 
sumptions which underline many of 
our every day thoughts and actions 
spring from the intellectual group. The 
Kinsey Report has been a best-seller; 
it would never have been published 
but for the work of Freud. Many an 
advertising man who knows little 
about behaviorist psychology is gov- 
erned, nevertheless, in his techniques 
by what the behaviorists taught. A 
good deal of business practice is predi- 
cated upon Marxian economic deter- 
minism, though free enterprisers 
would shudder at the source, if they 
were aware of it. The ideas of the man 
in the street are often the diluted, 
popularized thoughts of intellectuals. 


Even when an idea is wrong, it 
may have great influence. It is one of 
the Marxian dogmas that capitalism 
means war. That theory runs counter 
to two dominant realities in American 
history: no other great power was ever 
so pacifist as the United States and un- 
til recently business men were pre- 
dominantly isolationist—in large sec- 
tions of the nation they still are. Thus 
the Marxist ideology is refuted by 
easily perceptible facts. Yet that does 
not prevent vast areas of the world 
from accepting the error as gospel; in- 
deed the continued repetition of the 
erroneous belief is bringing us to the 
very brink of a world cataclysm today. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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AN AIR VIEW of the Turner & Seymour Plant at Torrington. 


A Century at Turner & Seymour 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In these days when the evil forces in the world 
seem bent on destroying men’s faith in the virtues of others and set them 
doubting their own as well as the never changing moral laws of the uni- 
verse, it is stimulating to read how other men in former years found a 
way to solve problems which doubtless appeared as difficult to them as 
the ones thrust upon business of today. The following article about how 
three young men and an idea grew, in 100 years, to make a large con- 
tribution to Torrington, Conn., the state and the nation, is a story of 
how imagination, resourcefulness, integrity, hard work and adaptability 
ran a race with defeat—and won. It is a story that should inspire youth 
and renew faith and courage in older men now beset with too many 
unhealthy doubts. 


N a winter evening in 1848 
() three young men sat talking in 

a Waterbury boarding house. 
They were, naturally enough, discuss- 
ing their future. 

Unfortunately, there is no record of 
their conversation, but it almost surely 
touched upon the new railroad being 
built from Bridgeport to Winsted, 
and the new steam engine that pow- 
ered it. 

The war with Mexico was over, and 


progress was in the air. Had not 
Waterbury grown to a town of nearly 
5,000 people? The telegraph was es- 
tablished, steam was replacing water 
power, and manufacturing was the 
thing. Horace Greeley was advising 
young men to “Go West,” but it 
seemed that right here, in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley, there were good oppor- 
tunities. ; 

Who were these friends? 

One was 26-year-old Elisha Turner, 
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a New London man who came to 
Waterbury in 1846 to get away from 
the sea air. He owned and operated a 
dry goods store. 

Another was Lyman Coe, treasurer 
of the Waterbury Brass Company, and 
a descendant of one of the earliest 
settlers of Wolcottville. 

The third was Philander Hine, a 
mechanically minded young man who 
listened eagerly as the other two 
talked. . 











F. H. GRIFFITHS 
President, Turner & Seymour 


How '‘Lish Turner and Phil Hine 
decided to become partners in the 
hook and eye business in the spring 
of 1848 remains a secret of the past, 
but we can at least fit together a few 
known scraps of information. Turner 
knew there was a demand for hooks 
and eyes. Quite possibly he had diffi- 
culty buying enough of them for his 
store. Hine could produce them—he 
could almost see in his mind the ma- 
chinery that would be required. Coe, 
always an enthusiast, might well have 
urged them to take the drastic step 
of going into business. 

However it was, Turner and Hine 
did start making hooks and eyes in a 
little shop in Waterbury in 1848. His- 
tory does not even tell us how they 
raised the $6,000 capital, but no doubt 
a good part of it came from the sale of 
Turner's dry goods store. 

The little business prospered, and it 
was not long before the partners began 
to look around for another line of prod- 
ucts. Somehow they became interested 
in window cornices and curtain bands. 
No one in the United States was manu- 
facturing these; the entire country’s 
supply was imported from Germany. 
True, it meant going into the sheet 
metal business, but why not? Here 
again we can suspect the influence of 
Lyman Coe, whose company made 
brass sheets. 


First Expansion 


Of course it took money to expand, 
and the partners decided to become a 





stock corporation. In 1852 they formed 
the Waterbury Hook and Eye Com- 
pany, taking some of the shares them- 
selves and selling others to Lyman Coe, 
Sidney Clark, James Elton, Henry 
Griggs, and Orson Hayward. In this 
way the capital stock of the concern 
was raised to $16,000. 

Little is known of the next ten years, 
though it is pretty certain that Turner 
and Hine had their production diffi- 
culties. No one in the country. knew 
how to form the intricate shapes re- 
quired for window cornices, and the 
story goes that men were imported 
from Germany to teach the art to 
workmen here. They did grow, for in 
1855 the capital stock was increased 
to $50,000, and a year later to $55,000. 
By 1860 it was a flourishing though 
small concern. 


sleep, if not approaching decay, prop- 
erty of every description being at its 
lowest mark, almost every manufac- 
turing enterprise in and around the 
village had closed and several had 
closed in bankruptcy.” 

Despite all this, the year 1863 was 
to mark the turning point for Wolcott- 
ville. Prosperity was, indeed, just 
around the corner. Four key men were 
to bring new enterprise and full em- 
ployment to the community. 

We have already seen that Lyman 
Coe took over the local Brass Com- 
pany. 

Another, Frederick Seymour, was 
the brother of the girl Lyman Coe had 
married. Disabled in the war, he re- 
ceived an honorable discharge and re- 
turned to Wolcottville to start a busi- 
ness of his own. On the evening of 





TURNER & SEYMOUR’S famous Westo can opener is a popular household item. 


In the spring of 1863 Lyman Coe 
resigned from the Waterbury Brass 
Company, bought the complete stock 
of the Wolcottville Brass Company 
and formed the Coe Brass Company. 
By September of that year Turner and 
Hines authorized Lyman Coe to buy 
for them the Wolcottville Knitting 
Company. For $8,000 they acquired 
the land with factory buildings, store- 
house, water wheel and machinery, 
dam and water privileges and three 
houses. 

It is not easy to picture the Wolcott- 
ville of 1863, with its population of 
about 2,000. Orcutt reports in his 
“History of Torrington” that the town 
was “in a state of almost unbroken 
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May 18, 1863, he invited a group of 
local business men to meet him at the 
Allen House, and they drew up plans 
for the Seymour Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The old Wadhams factory on 
East Pearl Street was purchased, and 
Seymour's company started manufac- 
turing brass window trimmings, in- 
cluding a variety of articles for hang- 
ing curtains and ornamenting windows. 
Seymour also continued some of the 
papier mache products that had for- 
merly been manufactured by Wad- 
hams. 

At the very time Seymour was or- 
ganizing his company, Achille Migeon 
returned to Wolcottville from New 
York and started the Union Hardware 




































































Company, making ice skates and later 
roller skates. Other early products in- 
cluded wood handles, ice hatchets, and 
carpenters’ tools. 

This was good news to depression- 
ridden Wolcottville, and to cap it all 
the Hook and Eye factory, reorganized 
since the first of the year as Turner and 
Clark Manufacturing Company, moved 
its plant up the valley from Water- 
bury in May, 1864. Not only did the 
business and its officers move to Wol- 
cottville, but 30 of the best workers 
accepted Turner's offer to move with 
the factory, and they and their families 
added to the growing and suddenly 
thriving community. Their sur-names 
are familiar ones today in Torrington. 

Thus four pioneer companies came 
to Wolcottville in 1863 and 1864, each 
destined to contribute to the prosperity 
and growth of the town. 

In June, 1864, Turner & Clark pur- 
chased the suspender buckle business 
of two Waterbury men, Orrin L. Hop- 
son and Heman P. Brooks. Wolcott- 
ville was to hear more from them. 

Soon the terrible war was over. 
Events moved rapidly, and in May, 
1866, Turner and Clark consolidated 
with Seymour Manufacturing. A 
month later the business of E. M. Judd 
and Company of New Haven was 
purchased, and the name became Tur- 
ner, Seymour, and Judds. 

Turner, Seymour, and Judds, still 
known around town as the Hook and 
Eye, was at this time manufacturing 
' a complete line of curtain and window 
| hardware, twine holders, picture nails 
and hooks, drawer pulls, stair rods, 
cupboard latches, coat and hat hooks. 

By 1867 the company was using so 
many small iron castings in its vari- 
ous products, and having so much 
trouble buying quality castings, that 
it was decided to build a foundry of 
its own. This important addition to 
production facilities was erected right 


next to the papier mache building on 
; East Pearl Street. Soon the company 
c \ gained the reputation of making the 
. | best, small castings, and the range was 
j : extended as the demand grew. 
“4 Within a few years the foundry was 
é casting household shears. These were 
- i a popular addition to the growing line 
4 until many years later they were su- 
e perseded by forged steel scissors. 
r- i The records show that on July 1, 
1. ) 1874, the name of the organization be- 
came Turner and Seymour Manufac- 
r- turing Company, the same as it is to- 
n day. It is interesting to note that while 
w | these were the days of the great post- 
re war depression, Turner & Seymour 


COMPLETE EXHAUST SYSTEM in the 
company’s cleaning and plating depart- 
ment. 


THIS DRAMATIC PHOTO- 
GRAPH shows the dual spout 
ladle reservoir. 


continued its growth, expanding both 
products and market. From time to 
time the Torrington Register carried 
items confirming this steady growth, 
now reporting the addition of “a fine 
125 H.P. Cummer engine” and again, 
“a new line of patterns.” Quite a com- 
plete description of the company is 
found in the American Commercial 
Times in 1873, but space limits will 
not permit the inclusion of the details 
in this article. 


Product Changes 


Those were days of change. Brass 
cornices were gradually giving way to 
the new style of wood cornices. Still, 


LOADING automatic cupola charger. 
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as one glances down the products fea- 
tured in the T & S catalog dated 1882, 
window and curtain hardware pre- 
dominates: 


Ornamental window shade pulls, 
Lambrequin hooks, pole rings, metal 
drapery loops, tassel hooks, shade fix- 
tures, shade roller ends, roller brack- 
ets, rack pulleys, vestibule rods and 
brackets, pulleys, screw rings and eyes. 

But new products were appearing 
too. Among them: 


Egg beaters, nutmeg graters, twine 
holders, bird cage hooks, picture nails 
and hooks, iron wire nails, escutcheon 
pins, upholsterers’ nails, nut crackers, 
soap dishes, pocket match safes, nap- 
kin rings, can openers, coat and hat 
hooks, carpet shears, lamp shears, 
safety pins. 


It is interesting to speculate about 
certain products once made by Turner 
and Seymour, and dropped along the 
wayside. Were safety pins considered 
a passing fad, unlikely to amount to 
much in future years? Or did competi- 
tion take the safety pin business away 
from Torrington? 

In 1881 when Wolcottville had 
grown to be a town of more than 6,000 
persons and was crowding in upon the 
two Turner & Seymour plants, the 
town name was changed to Torrington. 
Because of this expansion of the town, 
Elisha Turner, with the approval of his 
directors, purchased 20 acres of land 
on what is now South Main Street. 

Even though many Torrington 
people thought that no one would be 
willing to go so far out into the coun- 
try to work, the wisdom of the pur- 
chase was soon proved, for on Sunday, 
April 25, 1893, the Water Street plant 
was almost completely destroyed by 
fire. In order to put the men to work 
as quickly as possible plans were for- 
mulated and completed and construc- 
tion of the new plant started on July 


12. Turner & Seymour planning had 
not prevented the fire, but it mini- 
mized the effect. 


Torrington people watched with 
much interest the erection of the new 
plant at Plymouth Street and Lawton. 
Those who did not watch the work at 
first hand were kept well informed by 
the Register which reported progress 
almost week by week. 


At last the new T & S plant was 
ready for operations to begin, and on 
April 26, 1894, exactly a year after 
the disastrous fire, offices and shop 
were occupied and men started to 
work in the new plant. It was at this 
time that the East Pearl Street factory 
was vacated, and for the first time 
since the consolidation of Turner and 
Clark with Seymour the entire busi- 
ness was, figuratively at least, under 
one roof. 


A reporter from the Torrington 
Register described the new plant in 
considerable detail: “The floor surface 
of the whole factory, with the foundry, 
lack but a very few feet of being an 
acre. The buildings are all of brick and 
stone, the foundry with iron beams 
and actually nothing to burn, the fac- 
tory on the slow-burning principle of 
construction. .. . 


“With one of the finest industrial 
plants of the state, located directly on 
the railroad, a corps of competent 
heads of departments, a force of men 
trained in the business, a solid finan- 
cial backing and a wide and favorable 
acquaintance in the trade, the Turner 
& Seymour Manufacturing Company 
start out in their new situation under 
most advantageous circumstances.” 


In February, 1900, Elisha Turner 
was re-elected president and director 
for the last time. After 52 years of ac- 
tive service to the company and the 
community, his health was failing. The 
end came in September, and the direc- 
tors at their next meeting note the pass- 
ing of “an able leader, a wise coun- 
selor, a true friend.” 


Elisha Turner had indeed been a 
true friend of Torrington. He helped 
organize the Wolcottville Library, and 
later provided funds for the present 
library. building on Litchfield Street. 
One of the organizers of the Y. M. 
C. A., he was associated with nearly 
every industry and civic association in 
Torrington, and his Will left a bequest 
to every church in town, regardless of 
denomination. His greatest achieve- 
ment of all was the guidance he gave 
the organization that bears his name, 
giving it strength with flexibility, pro- 
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viding employment for hundreds of 
Torrington residents. 

Luther G. Turner was elected presi- 
dent in December, 1900, and continued 
the policies so well established by his 
predecessor. A scholarly gentleman, 
Luther Turner was greatly interested 
in community affairs, and for years 
served as a trustee of the Torrington 
Y. M. C. A. and as vestryman at Trin- 
ity Church. A respected business man, 
he was a director in several Torring- 
ton enterprises. 


In 1905 the nail and tack depart- 
ment of the Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Company was purchased by T & S. 
This was a natural extension of the 
upholstery nail and escutcheon pin 
line and led eventually to the produc- 
tion of thumb tacks and furniture 
glides. 


This was the period of the glorified 
candelabra and gas light fixture, and 
no design was too intricate for either 
the T & S craftsmen or the public 
taste. The incandescent light was grow- 
ing more popular, too, and lamp bases 
were featured as adapted to either gas 
or electric lines. 

Within the company, however, all 
was not well, and a critical period was 





entered in 1912. A firm of industrial 
management engineers was called in 
to survey the entire business, and their 
report on organization and operations 
seemed drastic indeed to the manage- 
ment. The accounting system was to 
be completely changed. The entire 
sales force was to be discharged and a 
New York manufacturer's agent taken 
on in place of company salesmen. 


Unfortunately, the prescription was 
not a success, and by the end of 1914 
it had become necessary to dismiss 
both the engineering firm and the 
sales agency. Meanwhile, dividends 
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had been suspended, plant equipment 
was run down, and it began to look as 
though T & S was not going to sur- 
vive many years after its founder. 

In 1915 L. G. Kibbe was elected 
president to succeed Luther Turner; 
book assets were sharply reduced; pre- 
ferred and common stock dividends 
were suspended. By December the 
board of directors actually discussed 
whether they should “continue present 
policy of doing the best we can with 


insufficient working capital . . . or 
whether affairs of company should be 
put in hands of Receiver . . . or 


whether means can be found for in- 
creasing the working capital by addi- 
tional loans or bond issue.” Reading 
between the lines of these old records 
it is evident there was discord within 
the organization. 


The war in Europe was becoming a 
world-wide affair, and the French were 
desperately short of 8mm. bullets. An 
emergency order was placed with Tur- 
ner & Seymour, who worked out a 
process for swedging the bullets which 
increased production greatly over for- 
mer methods. 

Orders for more and more bullets 
poured in, and for gas mask parts, 
Browning belt fasteners, buckles for 
ration bags. T & S had been trans- 
formed, over a period of years, from a 
manufacturer of hooks and eyes for 
women’s dresses to a 100% war plant! 


The resignation of L. G. Kibbe was 
accepted in January, 1918, and Charles 
F. Brooker became president. The 
treasurer, Francis H. Griffiths, was 
elected a director to succeed Mr. 


Kibbe. 


Post-War Problems 


After the war the company soon 
found itself facing another crisis. Its 
equipment was worn to the danger 
point, machines had to be retooled for 
peacetime production. Worst of all, 
the company’s commercial market was 
practically gone. 


Turner & Seymour began its long 
climb back to strength and success, 
but the going was not easy. There 
were production problems—machinery 
was not only run down but in many 
cases obsolete. There were sales prob- 
lems—the trade had found other 
sources while T & S was making war 
products, and consequently an entirely 
new line had to be established. There 
were financial problems—for some of 
the shareholders felt the time had come 
to take their money out of the concern. 





FAMILIAR KITCHEN UTENSILS such as these are manufactured by Turner & Seymour. 


In 1922 Luther Turner was called 
back to the presidency to help nego- 
tiate a complete reorganization. With 
over half the stockholders urging liqui- 
dation and the others desiring to mod- 
ernize and forge ahead, it fell upon 
F. H. Griffiths to act as go-between 
and satisfy all parties. This he did by 
taking an option on all the stock held 
by the Turner family and locating new 
investors to purchase it. Thus the con- 
trol of the company passed to W. R. 
Bassick, the new president, H. L. Sut- 
ton, vice president, and Willard L. 
Case, secretary-treasurer. 

It is perhaps correct to say that the 
new ownership saved Turner & Sey- 
mour from almost certain liquidation. 
But it did not solve the company’s 
management difficulties,.and in 1924 
the directors elected Francis H. Grif- 
fiths president, treasurer and general 
manager. With Herbert L. Sutton as 
vice president, a new team started to 
function. 


One little story, recalled from the 
past, reveals a great deal. The very first 
act of the new president was to -re- 
employ a well-loved shop foreman who 
had been dismissed the year before. 
Word of this simple act of justice 
spread through the plant like wildfire, 
and a new spirit took hold of the en- 
tire organization. The same kind of 
confidence was built into the sales 
force by H. L. Sutton. 

The change in management was a 
clear-cut victory, not for any individ- 
ual or clique, but for modern thinking. 
New equipment was purchased when 
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needed. Quality of product was rigor- 
ously rebuilt. Laboratory technique 
replaced earlier methods. Salesmen 
were backed up by the home office. 
Service to customers assumed a new 
importance. 


In short, an organization was func- 
tioning again, as it had been under 
Elisha and Luther Turner. And that 
organization brought growth and 
strength, just as it had in the old days. 

That strength continued to bring 
new products and improvements to 
old ones. As an indication of the lead- 
ership position attained by T & S 
products, Blue Streak can openers 
were selected by the 1929 Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition after exhaustive 
tests. Larger models were used - at 
headquarters and on vessels, and house- 
hold openers accompanied each shore 
party. Every cache of food also con- 
tained hand openers. An interesting 
sidelight is that Admiral Byrd, on his 
lonely vigil at the outpost camp, had 
as part of his extremely limited equip- 
ment not only a T & S can opener, but 
a T & S eggbeater as well. 


In 1932 Turner & Seymour pur- 
chased the Smith & Egge Manufactur- 
ing Company, originators of sash 
chain. More than 400 tons of equip- 
ment were brought from Bridgeport 
to Torrington, and T & S assumed 
leadership position in the field of sash, 
cable, and other small chain. The 
company that had faced possible liqui- 
dation on two separate occasions thus 
demonstrated its renewed strength and 

(Continued on page 37) 
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hristmas, give the gift thats always right... 


handsome General Electric Clocks ! 


IVE ONE of these clocks, and you give an enduring reminder of your regard 
—one that will be consulted several times a day for untold years! 


Besides outstanding good looks, these clocks have all these General Electric features: 


1. No winding .. . self-stgrting, just plug in. 2. Quiet .. no ticktock. 3. Dependable 
- +. On time, all the time. 4. Accurate . .. electrically checked by your electric utility 
company to correspond with official Naval Observatory time. 


General Electric “Gift Clocks’’—from $4.50 to $535.00. 
A clock for every purse and purpose! 








ADAMS—A magnificent grandfather clock of Eighteenth Century design, even to 
weights and pendulum. The mahogany case is authentically styled. Note the special 
“moon dials.” Westminster chimes sound the quarter hours on five tubular bells. 
$535.00, plus tax. Other hall clocks: the VIRGINIAN (a popular-priced grandfather 
clock at $385.00) and the WINTHROP (a charming grandmother clock at $195.00), 
both plus tax. 


CANDLELIGHT — An exquisite occasional 
clock, beautifully cased in glowing tan pig- 
skin, or East Indian lambskin, bordered by 
white saddle stitching. Also available in 
sparkling black glass, ground and polished. 
A superb gift! $19.50, plus tax. 


DELEGATE—An unusually handsome 
alarm clock, whose distinctive feature is 
the richly grained, golden-mahogany case. 
The design is modern—in the best sense 
of the word. $9.95, plus tax. 





HERALDER —A welcome low-cost gift, with 
“Select-A-Larm™ feature! This gives the 
user choice of personal volume control. 
Alarm can be set at a soft purr, call, or 
shout. Luminous hands and hour dots for 
easy reading at night. $5.95, plus tax. 





MORNING GLORY —This beautiful alarm 
clock’s flawlessly cast-metal case has a soft, 
satiny, butler silver finish and gold-colored 
brass feet. Its bell alarm is melodious but 
positive! $17.95, plus tax. 





SELECT-O-SWITCH—An ingenious time- 
switch clock that will turn electric appli- 
ances on and off for selected intervals over 
a 12-hour period. $14.95, plus tax. All clocks 
on this page available at your dealer's. 


NAVIGATOR —Brings a note of nautical 
trimness with its brightly polished spokes, 
set in a brown-plastic wheel! An ideal gift 
for men. $7.95, plus tax. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Why wind a clock today? Get o General Electric Clock and FORGET IT! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


RHAPSODY — This elegant mantel chime 
clock has a diagonally grained mahogany 
case burnished to a sheen. Westminster 
chimes, subtle and beautiful, strike the 
quarter hour. $55.00, plus tax. 


RIDGEFIELD —A charming Colonial 
mantel reproduction. Faithful in 
design, it strikes both the hour and 
half-hour on a deep-toned, spiral 
gong. $32.00, plus tax. 
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HERBERT F. BEEBE 


USINESS usually stems from an 
B= which someone begins to 

put into practice. Perhaps it 
starts with a workshop in the cellar or 
in a garage. This “someone” is the 
operator, buyer, salesman—in fact he 
does all the work. As the business 
grows he moves to larger quarters and 
gradually hires people to help him. In 
this way many of our industries have 
grown to their present size and impor- 
tance. 


Many firms started their export 
business in the same way, adding to 
their export staffs as increased sales 
and future prospects appeared to war- 
rant. 


Assuming that a firm is desirous of 
selling its products in foreign markets, 
the first step would naturally be to ap- 
point someone to assume the responsi- 
bility of planning and executing an 
export sales program. 


While a person with previous ex- 
port experience enjoys an advantage 
and probably may obtain results sooner, 
the fact remains that many of our suc- 
cessful exporters came up from the 
ranks of their respective companies. 
Sometimes a man familiar with your 
products and policies can learn the 
technique of exporting almost as soon 
as aM exporter can master the neces- 
sary details of your business. 


An Outline of Export Procedure 


By HERBERT F. BEEBE 


Facts About the Series and the Author 


THIS IS the first of a continuing series of educational articles which will 
outline in detail all phases of export procedure, especially for the benefit 
of business management who have had little or no experience in selling 
their goods to foreign customers. It is also hoped that the seasoned 


exporter may also get some helpful hints from at least some of the 
articles. 


Written by Herbert F. Beebe, world traveler, writer and lecturer on 
international trade and dean of Connecticut export men, this series of 
articles is so well authenticated that they may be used as a trustworthy 
guide by novices in the export field or as authoritative studies for stu- 
dents. Besides being in charge of the export department of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company for 30 years, the author of this series 
was one of the organizers, for many years chairman, and now an hon- 
orary life member of.the Association’s Foreign Trade Committee. He was 
also one of the organizers of the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of 


the National Association of Credit Men. 


Among his many other activities, too numerous to mention here, he is 
a past president of the Foreign Trade Club of New Haven and former 
Supervisor, Foreign Trade Division, State Department of Education. 


In making a selection it should be 
borne in mind that the success of the 
venture will depend in no small degree 
upon the persorr you select. 

Therefore it is advisable, in fact nec- 
essary to pick a man who will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to add to 
his knowledge of exporting in all of 
its ramifications. In this connection, 
it is worthy of mention that exporters 
are most cooperative and generous in 
sharing their knowledge with begin- 
ners in the field. Any member of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut is privileged to send represen- 
tatives to the monthly meetings of its 
Foreign Trade Committee where ex- 
port managers of many prominent 
Connecticut concerns meet to ex- 
change information and to endeavor to 
help anyone seeking assistance on ex- 
port problems. 

It has been said that export selling 
is no different than domestic, but it 
will be found that there are many more 
factors to be taken into consideration. 

It is these additional factors that 
will be discussed as we talk with the 
man in charge of export business re- 
garding his plans. We will call him the 
Export Manager. The actual carrying 
out of the necessary procedures may 
be done entirely or partially by him, 
but in any event it is his responsibility 
to see that they are done. 
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First Moves 


Let us assume that you have an arti- 
cle that is being sold in this country 
at a profit and which you would like 
to sell in foreign markets if fairly cer- 
tain of a profit within a reasonable 
time. 


This means an investigation of the 
suitability of the article for foreign 
use, the methods of distribution best 
adapted to the article, cost of delivery 
to the foreign markets, including 
duties, and local and foreign competi- 
tion. 


If someone else in the United States 
is selling a similar article at export 
there is every reason to believe that 
you can sell your products abroad. 
Your own investigations are conse- 
quently less difficult. 


Assuming that you are convinced 
that the article can be sold, you should 
then satisfy yourself that it complies 
with the requirements of “marking of 
country of origin” on your product and 
any other regulations that may apply 
to your goods. 


You now have the problem of de- 
ciding the channels of distribution best 
adapted to your particular product. 

On this point it is well to give first 
consideration to the methods that have 

(Continued on page 38) 





STRATEGIC 
DECISIONS - 


mn History. wt 


A momentous and history-making 
decision was made by Patrick Henry 
when he loudly proclaimed ‘Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” Far 
from being a spur-of-the-moment 
statement, Mr. Henry was well 
aware of all the contiguous facts 
and reached his strategic decision 
only after a sage and careful anal- 


ysis of every factor. 





in Industry... 


Decisions can be strategic in industrial fields, too. It will 
pay you to be well aware of all the facts when you have 
problems concerning machine design, engineering, weld- 
ments, fabrication, machining and manufacture. For over 
28 years Mathewson has been recognized in many indus- 


tries for quality work. 
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10 HANCOCK ST. 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


AN INTERESTING REVIEW of 
industry's prospects of continued pros- 
perity in the light of the national elec- 
tion appeared in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. 

Belying those indications that an 
“orderly recession” is in store, the au- 
thor of the article reported that in lead- 
ing industries, ranging from auto- 
mobiles and steel to public utilities and 
chemicals, top executives took steps 
to push multi-billion dollar expansion 
programs which are now scheduled to 
continue past 1949. 

Tools, equipment, machinery and 
construction needed on these projects 
comprise the mainstay of general pros- 
perity, and reflected a strong upward 
trend within twenty-four hours after 
the election, according to the report. 
Contrary to pre-election reports that 
85 per cent of America’s industrial 
post-war expansion will have been 
completed this year, the author points 
to current figures which show that 
capital goods industries which reached 
more than $50,500,000,000 in 1947 
may be unable to fill demands for their 
products next year. 
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ALPHEUS WINTER, SR., execu- 
tive vice president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Bridgeport, died 
recently at his Fairfield home after a 
long illness. 
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Active in the industrial and civic 
affairs of Bridgeport, Mr. Winter 
served the Manufacturers Association 
for a quarter of a century. A native of 
Greenwich, Mr. Winter was a graduate 
of Oberlin College and received his 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


ALPHEUS WINTER 


In 1918 he served as a representa- 
tive of the War Labor Board in Bridge- 
port, and following the close of World 
War I he joined the firm of Reming- 
ton Arms. 
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£. F102 dle 
THIS MONTH?’S cover photo by Joseph 


Scaylea depicts a winter scene in Litch- 
field, Conn. 


In addition to his civic affiliations 
including the Red Cross, Community 
Chest, Traffic Association and the 
Safety Council, he was also a member 
of the University club, the Brooklawn 
Country club, the Connecticut State 
Senior Golf association and the U. S. 
Senior Golf association. He held the 
state senior golf championship eleven 
consecutive years. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
sons, Alpheus, and Charles Kofoid 
Winter. 


xk * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOL for 
cutting sponge rubber has recently 
been announced by Stanley Electric 
Tools, New Britain. The tool is de- 
signed for use wherever sponge or 
foam rubber up to 4” thick has to 
be cut. The cutter can be operated at 
a speed of 30 feet a minute, depend- 
ing on the thickness of the material. 

Stanley Sponge Rubber Cutter is 
powered by a universal type motor 
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ELIMINATE 
THE “GUESS” 


Guesses and short cuts 


in determining insur- 
able values can prove 
expensive. It is safer 
and cheaper to know. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





is BARNEY:s 


OF HARTFORD 


® For Executive and 
Office Furniture 

® Shop Equipment 

Free Delivery Anywhere 


in the 
State of Connecticut 


Trade-Ins Accepted 
om 


A Representative Will 
Gladly Call Upon Request 


BARNEY’S 


450 FRONT ST. HARTFORD 5 
CONNECTICUT - Phone 7-8129 








THE STANLEY SPONGE RUBBER CUT- 
TER, a new development of the Stanley 
Electric Tools, New Britain. 


that operates from A.C. or D.C. Its 
motor housing is a light-weight alu- 
minum alloy casting. The two saw- 
type blades that do the cutting are 
made of alloy steel for long life and 
can be replaced easily. 


xk k 


USERS OF SHIPPING CON- 
TAINERS will be interested in the 
new 44-page booklet, “Air Cargoes” 
which is being distributed by Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York and 
Montville, Connecticut. 

The booklet details requirements of 
packing for air shipment, what can be 
shipped by air, container regulations, 
official classification, required markings 
for containers, list of air lines and 
global areas they serve, and other in- 
formation of value to shippers. 


xwrk 


FLETCHER H. MONTGOMERY 
of Stamford, chairman of the board of 
the Hat Corporation of America, died 
recently in New Hampshire after a 
brief illness. He was vacationing at his 
coumtry home at Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire, when he was stricken. 

Mr. Montgomery began his business 
career as an office boy at the offices 
of Crofut-Knapp, hat manufacturers 
in Norwalk, in 1899. He became presi- 
dent of the Knox Hat Company, 
Brooklyn, in 1917, and president of 
Hat Corporation in 1937. He was 
elected board chairman in 1947. 


na 


A NEW PRODUCT, “GOOD- 
AIRE,” a household deodorant, is now 
being produced and distributed by the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port. 
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Good-Aire was unveiled at a spe- 
cial sales and merchandise meeting 
held in Boston recently. It is the re- 
sult of some three years of experimen- 
tation by Bridgeport Brass chemists. 


x* * 


AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
FIRE PREVENTION and fire-fight- 
ing techniques was staged by New 
Haven’s Department of Fire Service 
recently in connection with the annual 
Fire Prevention Campaign sponsored 
each year by the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Designed especially for business and 
industry, the show put on by Fire 
Chief Paul P. Heinz included all 
phases of fire fighting. Buildings 
equipped with a variety of fire de- 
tectors were set afire, petroleum tanks 
were ignited, firemen leaped from a 
200-ft. tower to nets below, streams 
of water, spray and foam were played 
on smaller fires, and recent develop- 
ments in extinguishers and flame proof 
paint were cleverly demonstrated. 

As a part of the campaign school 
systems in New Haven and the sur- 
rounding towns scheduled an inten- 
sive program to teach fire prevention 
to the children. A total of 50,000 
posters, pamphlets and flyers were dis- 
tributed to the schools and children of 
all grades participated in essay and 
poster contests. 


x*wk 


CARL GUSTAVE SWEBILIUS, 
noted inventor of firearms, and 
founder of the High Standard Manu- 
facturing Company, New Haven, died 
recently. 








A native of Sweden, he came to this 
country at 17 and began his career as 
a gun barrel driller in the plant of 
the Marlin Firearms Company. During 
the first World War he headed the ex- 
perimental work at the Marlin plant. 
He featured in the development of the 
Marlin aircraft gun. The weapon was 
designed to be a fixed gun and syn- 
chronized to shoot between blades of 
the propeller. This was the only fixed 
aircraft gun produced during World 
War I. 

In 1926, with Gustave A. Beck, a 
former associate at Marlin’s, he em- 
barked upon an experiment that led to 
the formation of the High Standard 
Manufacturing Company. The firm, 
under Mr. Swebilius’ direction, has 
since taken its place among leaders in 
the gunnery field in the country. 

Mr. Swebilius leaves his wife and 
two sons. 


x kk 


A NEW KIND OF HARDWARE 
for light commercial buildings, small 
apartments and residences, Corbin Unit 
Locks and Latches series “900”, has 
recently been announced by P. & F. 
Corbin, New Britain. These smaller 
versions of the famous Corbin unit 
lock, used since 1899 for many of 
America’s finest commercial buildings, 
have been especially designed for dis- 
criminating architects, builders and 
home owners. 

The new item is assembled at the 
factory in one complete unit, and must 
pass rigid inspection before shipment. 
Adjustments to the mechanism by the 
carpenter are unnecessary, and minor 
inaccuracies of installation will not 
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COSTS 


“WITH A SHOE 
TO FIT THE FOOT’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


affect the appearance or functioning 
qualities of the new lock. 

The “900” series locks are available 
in finishes of dull bronze, polished 
brass, satin chromium or polished 
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THE CORBIN UNIT LOCKS AND 
LATCHES SERIES ‘900” are claimed to 
have all the essential qualities of the 
original series—strength, security and the 
style which reflects Corbin’s nearly 100 
years of craftsmanship. 


chromium. Cast brass and bronze ma- 
terial is used throughout, insuring free- 
dom from _ corrosion, vault-like 
strength, and life-time service. 


x*wk 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Middlesex County Manufacturers 
Association, held at the Hotel Terra- 
maugus in East Hampton last month, 


Our engineers can design and build material handling» and 
transportation equipment that will do your job faster, easier, 


better. 


Whether your problem is in your shop, yard, building to 
building, plant to plant or over the road, we can help you. 
Write or phone today for a personal appointment at your 


plant 


MASTERCRAFT TRAILERS 


ROCKY HILL — CONNECTICUT 


no obligation, of course. 







Photostats 
Drafting Supplies 
Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9498 


PACKING 
for your... 
ARMY-NAVY 
CONTRACTS 


in accordance with 
Government Specifications 


COMMERCIAL 
EXPORT & DOMESTIC 
Packaging, Packing, Shipping 


THE MERCER & STEWART CO. 
14 Sigourney St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 



























































Sydney A. Finer, vice president and 
superintendent of Pond’s Extract Com- 
pany, was elected president, succeed- 
ing George A. Stetson of the Valley 
Oil Company, Portland. 

Mr. Finer, who is a director of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, representing Middlesex 
County, is a native of England. He 
came to America in 1911 and joined 
the Clinton firm in 1916, and has been 
associated with the company since that 
time. 

Other officers elected were Irving R. 
Segal of the Middletown Rubber Com- 
pany, vice president; and B. H. Mc- 
Elhone of the Connecticut Light & 


Power Company, Essex, secretary and 


treasurer. 
x kk 


A THREE-POINT PROGRAM of 
cataloguing the industrial production 
and labor supply in the Stamford- 
Greenwich area has been launched by 
the Stamford-Greenwich Manufac- 
turers Council through its executive 
secretary Walter Raleigh. 

The program, which has been de- 
signed to aid local industries to se- 
cure sub-contract work, acquire gov- 
ernment contracts and generally to pre- 
vent unemployment, includes the fol- 
lowing three steps: 


Biggest opportunity to offset increased labor 
ok 
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dling of materials. Our engineering experi- 
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duction is broad and widely diversified. An 


interview will incur no obligation. Try it. 


Tames 


401 LIBERTY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN. 











1. The development, in coopera- 
tion with the Connecticut State Em- 
ployment Service, of lists of all in- 
dustrial skills available in the area. The 
lists will be distributed to all plants 
in the area. 

2. The listing of available produc- 
tion capacity of all industrial plants in 
the area with the Council for the pur- 
pose of localizing the performance of 
sub-contracts from local industries. 

3. An increase in effort to attract 
the distribution of Government con- 
tracts for military equipment among 
Greenwich and Stamford plants. 


x*k 


A PAMPHLET DESCRIBING ITS 
NEW 5-WAY BINDING POST 
is now being offered by the Superior 
Electric Company, Bristol. The book- 
let outlines the five uses for which the 
binding posts are adaptable: perma- 
nent clamping; spade lug connection; 
plug-in for banana plugs; looping and 
clamping; and clip lead. 

Electrical equipment is illustrated 
as examples of the uses of the binding 
posts, and dimensional and structural 
diagrams are shown. Diagrams also 
illustrate methods of mounting the 
posts into equipment panels. 


x*k 


PHILIP D. WAGONER, chairman 
of the board of Underwood Corpora- 
tion, received a signal honor in the 
October issue of “Underwood News,” 
which was dedicated to him and de- 
voted to an interesting résumé of some 
of his principal accomplishments. 

Entering the office equipment in- 
dustry in 1918 as president of Elliott 
Fisher Company, Mr. Wagoner de- 
voted his efforts toward assemblying, 
under one manufacturing company, a 
series of carefully selected leading 
products so that complete service could 
be given business for its machine writ- 
ing and accounting needs. 

His long range planning came to a 
successful realization in 1927 with the 
amalgamation of the Elliott Fisher 
Company and its subsidiaries, includ- 
ing the Sundstrand Corporation and 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
world’s largest manufacturer of type- 
writers with factories in Hartford and 
Bridgeport. Soon after, the Under- 
wood Computing Machine Company 
at Hartford and the Neidich Process 
Company at Burlington, New Jersey, 
joined the consolidation. 

A graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Wagoner had been 





associated with the General Electric 
Company and its subsidiary General 
Vehicle Company. 

“Underwood News” states in its 
tribute to Mr. Wagoner that “The in- 
ventions which he sought, found and 
utilized for development of Under- 
wood products have served the peoples 
of the world, and nothing could com- 
memorate Philip D. Wagoner’s 30th 
anniversary with Underwood more sin- 
cerely than this dedication of our fam- 
ily magazine to him and his tangible 
contributions to the world of business.” 
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“SMALL BUSINESS: ITS PLACE 
AND PROBLEMS” is a report by 
A. D. H. Kaplan, economist, which 
has been issued recently by the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. The report points out that the 
number of small businesses in the 
country today, per thousand of popu- 
lation, is as large as at any time in our 
history and numerically there is no 
downward trend in sight. 


According to the report, while small 
business has maintained its strength in 
numbers, it has lost some ground in 
the proportion it does of the nation’s 
business. Three main factors were 
listed as likely to affect its future vital- 
ity: improved management; greater 
availability of equity capital and an 
improved long-range program of fed- 
eral taxation. 

With production and marketing de- 
manding increased skills, Mr. Kaplan 
cites improvement of small business 
management as the most necessary step 
toward strengthening it. Colleges, 
especially schools of business admini- 
stration; trade association; business 
organizations and established manu- 
facturers were called upon to meet 
their responsibilities to prepare small 
business management to conduct suc- 
cessful enterprises. 


Capital banks under the Federal Re- 
serve System are proposed as a pos- 
sible method of supplying this equity 
financing. Community funds for local 
business development can be helpful 
in some areas in providing equity cap- 
ital, but the activity of such funds to 
date indicates that they cannot meet 
the broad needs of small business 
financing. 
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IN ITS CURRENT REPORT to the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion The Connecticut Light and Power 





Company has reported that 99.4 per 
cent of the farms in its territory have 
electricity available for use. At the 
present time only 123 of the 14,618 
farms in its area require line exten- 
sions for electrical service. 


In carrying forward its rural elec- 
trification program, the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company has built 
over 1,200 miles of lines in the last 
ten years to serve over 6,000 homes in 
rural areas. The present rural electrifi- 
cation percentage of company terri- 
tory corresponds closely with the per- 
centage for the state as a whole, which 
continues to lead the nation, as it has 
for many years, in its percentage of 
farm electrification. Connecticut is one 
of only two states whose rural electrifi- 
cation program has been accomplished 
without the subsidy of any federal 
funds. 


x * * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
MIDGET METER, one inch in di- 
ameter, with a scale arc of 270 degrees, 
has been announced by International 
Instruments, Inc., New Haven. 





THE MIDGET (1”) METER developed by 


International 
Haven. 


Instruments, Inc., -New 


The instrument was designed for 
uses in aircraft applications, where 
size and weight limitations are of 
prime importance. Other applications 
are anticipated by the manufacturer, 
to include radio and television fields, 
laboratory test equipment installations 
and other instances where the use of 
miniature meters of high accuracy is 
required. 
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The meter is claimed by its manu- 
facturer to be highly sensitive and to 
be capable of performing with accuracy 
heretofore obtainable only in larger 
meters. 





ose VOUS 
GET AN ANSWER 


Nothing irritates us more, and 
it must be true of our customers 
too, than to call up and receive 
gentle, polite evasion instead 
of a direct answer to a ques- 
tion that is important to us. 
While a customer's questions 
about his job at Kellogg & 
Bulkeley cannot always be 
answered immediately, it is 
usually possible to find the 
answer in short order and call 
him back. This simple but im- 
portant customer service rates 
first attention at K&B. 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


SEPTEMBER 7 — OCTOBER 6. 1948 





PLEASE REPLY TO CHAIRMAN aT 


436 CAPITOL AVENUE 
HARTFORD 6, CONN. 


TELEPHONE 2-1157 


JAMES C. SHANNON 
GOVERNOR 


October 27, 1948 


Honorable James C. Shannon, Governor 
State Capitol 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dear Governor Shannon: 


I am pleased to give you in this letter the final returns on the Scrap 
Iron & Steel Drive which officially ended October Sth. Also, speaking for the 
State Committee, we are indebted to you for your foresightedness in organizing 
the Drive and for lend your enthusiasm and vigor in helping to make it suc- 
cessful. There is no question that layoffs in certain industries were averted 
because of the amounts of badly needed scrap collected. 


The goal of 50,000,000 pounds of scrap iron and steel, the exact amount 
needed to offset Connecticut's loss in pig iron shipments due to the breakdown 
at Mystic, was exceeded by 4,071,255 pounds in the five-week period. In other 
words, Connecticut has already collected and reported 25% of the 200,000,000 
pound quota set for the All New England Drive. The Drive was well timed in view 


of the resumption of pig iron production at the blast furnace in Everett next 
week. 


The above result was achieved by the voluntary effort of the following 
sections of our state's economy: Factories, farms, service industries, banks, 
insurance companies, state agencies and institutions, city and town managements, 
transportation companies, the New Haven Railroad, chambers of commerce, employers' 
associations, scrap dealers, veterans’ organisations, contractors, utilities, 
automobile graveyards, school students, and the citisenry of the state. 


The plight of our foundries and steel mills should be eased somewhat by 
the resumption of pig iron production, increased scrap collection, and receipt of 
foreign scrap and pig iron. The long-term scrap supply picture, however, is not 
an optimistic one. It is important, therefore, that the immediate shipment of 
production and dormant scrap and steel through reguler channels to our foundries 
and steel mills be contimed. 


I would like to mention to you the outstanding work done by the Chairmen 
of the Zone Committees and their associates who cooperated so fully to make this 
Drive a complete success. This is further proof of the accomplishments that can 
be attained through united and voluntary effort. 


Bdward Ingrahan/erd Cha 


FINAL REPORT ON A JOB WELL DONE. The letter reproduced above 
represents an accounting of Connecticut’s outstanding activity in the New 
England Scrap Drive, completed in October. The Association’s president, 
Edward Ingraham, headed the committee created by Governor James C. 
Shannon to administer the collection of a quota of 50,000,000 pounds of 
scrap iron and steel in this state. 

The serious emergency which faced Connecticut foundry and steel mill 
operators with the breakdown of the Mystic Iron Works’ blast furnace on 
July 7 served well to inspire civic leaders, industrialists and businessmen in 
this singularly successful effort. 

The notable result of Connecticut’s drive reflects the sincere enthusiasm 
and cooperation of those who responded to the Governor’s plea to keep iron 
and steel scrap flowing into our foundries and steel mills until the Everett 
furnace resumed normal production. They responded in typical Nutmeg style, 


exceeding the state’s quota by better than 5,000,000 pounds. 
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JOSEPH P. LEE, president of Cole- 
Roscoe Manufacturing Co., South Nor- 
walk, died recently. 


A native of Westport, he moved to 
Southport in his early youth, where 
he resided until his death. He joined 
the firm, which manufactures wire 
cloth, shortly after its organization, and 


became president of the company in 
1944, 


xn 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC., 
New Haven has announced the pro- 
duction of a new series of liquid 
pumps. While these units were de- 
signed primarily for manufacturers of 
beverage vending equipment, the 
manufacturer claims that they will ef- 
fectively handle any non-lubricating 
liquid at relatively high pressures. 


The new design is being offered in 
two sizes. Model GW-1 is rated at 
one-half gallon per minute; Model 
GW-2 has a one gallon-per-minute 
rating. Both pumps are suitable for 
operating pressures up to 200 pounds 
per square inch. They operate on the 
gear pump principle and are built with 
a stainless steel drive gear and a 
graphite carbon driven gear. 

According to the maker the design 
has been handled so as to eliminate 
any metal-to-metal contact, thereby re- 
ducing friction losses to a minimum. 
The graphite -impregnated carbon 
bearing is hydraulically balanced and 
a mechanical seal is said to insure 
against pump leakage. 


xk 


FIVE NEW MODELS of glass coffee 
makers are being developed by The 
Silex Company, Hartford, for 1949 
trade. They will be introduced in 
January when the first showing of 
next year’s models will be made. The 
company will continue to supply the 
ten outstanding models which have 
contributed to the company’s estab- 
lished reputation in the glass coffee 
maker field. 

President Louis S. Chick has re- 
vealed that the firm of Peter Mueller- 
Munk Associates has been retained for 
the styling of the new Silex models 
and that the designs for new handles, 
covers, stoves and accessories have 
already been established. 


x*«r* 


IN NAUGATUCK, the synthetic 
rubber plant operated by the United 


c 
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States Rubber Company for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, is 
being equipped to produce the new 
cold rubber which gives 30 per cent 
longer tread wear in tires. It is the 
only synthetic rubber plant in New 
England. 

According to current plans, the out- 
put of cold rubber from this plant will 
be used to try the new material for the 
first time in the many non-tire prod- 
ucts manufactured in New England. 
It will go to producers of footwear, in- 
sulated wire, mechanical goods and 
paper and fabric products. 

It is expected that the necessary re- 
frigeration and insulating materials re- 
quired will be installed and ready to 
operate by the end of the year. The 
plant will be capable of turning out 
3,000 long tons of cold rubber per 


year. 
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THREE PERSONNEL CHANGES 
at the Stamford branch of the Atlas 
Pyywer Company's Industrial Finishers 
Department have recently been an- 
nounced by E. H. Bucy, general man- 
ager. 

Donald A. Metz has been appointed 
general manager; W. G. Sheane, sales 
manager and John E. Forster, plant 
manager. Mr. Metz was formerly as- 
sistant general sales manager at Stam- 
ford. During the war he was in charge 
of organizing and operating the paint 
and chemical laboratory at Holabird 
Depot, Baltimore, Maryland, and later 
performed the same duties at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds. 

Mr. Sheane, formerly a member of 
the Atlas technical staff, Stamford, is 
a holder of two degrees in chemical 
engineering. He is a graduate of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and is 
an active member of the American In- 
stitute of Engineers, American Chemi- 
cal Society and American Electro- 
platers Society. 

Mr. Forster was formerly supervisor 
of the Plant Service Group at the 
Stamford branch. During the war he 
was a captain in the Air Corps doing 
corrosion control work. 


xk * 


THE CRYSTAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC., Hartford, 
has received two contracts to engage 
in research in the field of ultra super- 
sonics, Samuel I. Ward, president, has 
announced. 

Although the nature of the con- 
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tracts has not been revealed since they 
are in the “classified” group, meaning 
they are highly secret, it has been 
stated that they are part of the new 
government research activities to be 
conducted under the so-called Rand 
Corporation, a civilian-directed and 
controlled research and development 
group. The research will be directed 
to military objectives, with emphasis 
on long-range rockets, remote control 
devices, stratosphere _ exploration, 
weather reporting, radar and other 
projects pertaining to aviation and 
submarines. 

The research staff of the firm has 
been increased and Mr. Ward has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. M. A. 
Andersen, chief of electronic research, 
to the post of vice president in charge 
of engineering. 

Reynolds S. Chapin, a graduate of 
Duke University, has been named chief 
engineer. Mr. Chapin holds several 
patents in the communications field. 
David J. Whitney has been designated 
to head one of the new research groups 
and Eugene Shapiro, who has a back- 
ground of three and one-half years in 
naval aviation as chief radio techni- 
cian, has been added to the staff. 


LEE WELLS has rejoined the Tilo 
Roofing Company, Stratford, as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
according to a recent announcement. 
He was formerly vice president in 
charge of new business at the Ormsbee, 
Moore and Gilbert, Inc., advertising 
agency of Milford. 

Mr. Wells first joined the Tilo Roof- 
ing Company in 1944. Three years 
later he became advertising director 
of Casco Products of Bridgeport, a 
position he held until his association 
with the Milford advertising firm. 
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AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the stockholders of Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Company, Inc., held in Middletown 
recently, reports of the various officers 
were presented and the following di- 
rectors elected for the coming year: 
Phelps Ingersoll, George E. Bean, 
Julius B. Smith, Robert I. Laggren, 
E. Welles Eddy, Francis D. Wells and 
Charles H. Cuno. 

In his report the President advised 
that the Wilcox-Crittenden sales force 
is being increased to provide better 
coverage in areas that offer possibilities 
for increased business in 1949. The 
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general improvements that have been 
made in the W-C marine and industrial 
hardware plant, both in buildings and 
machinery, were also described. 

The following officers of the firm 
were re-elected by the directors: presi- 
dent, Phelps Ingersoll; vice president, 
George E. Bean; secretary, Ernest L. 
Gibbons; treasurer, George A. Palmer; 
assistant secretary, Frederick S. Hurl- 
burt; and assistant treasurer, William 
H. Wilkinson. 


xkk 


AT THE ANNUAL AWARDS 
BANQUET of “Financial World”, 
held at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York recently, the 1948 annual report 
of the United Aircraft Corporation 
was awarded the bronze “Oscar of In- 
dustry.” H. M. Horner, president of 
United Aircraft Corporation, received 
the award from Weston Smith, vice 
president of “Financial World.” 





United ercraft Ot aes y 
PICTORIAI 


UNITED AIRCRAFT’S prize-winning an- 
nual report carried this interesting cover 
photo. 





H. M. HORNER, president of United Aircraft Corporation (left) receiving the “Oscar 
of Industry” award from Weston Smith, vice president of ‘Financial World” at the 
eighth annual awards banquet of ‘Financial World.” 


The corporation’s annual report was 
judged the best in the aircraft industry 
by an independent board of judges for 
the magazine. More than 4,000 annual 
reports were reviewed and classified 
into 100 industrial groups. 


United Aircraft Corporation’s an- 
nual report consisted of the pictorial 





report, “The Quest for Perfection” 
and the usual financial statistics. The 
production methods of the firm's four 
divisions were shown in the pictorial 
report. It was edited by Paul Fisher, 
director of public relations, United 
Aircraft. 
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SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Charles Sawyer has invited thirty- 
three members of the iron and steel 
scrap industry to become members of 
a Scrap Industry Advisory Committee. 
The committee has been established 
following a meeting of nearly 300 fer- 
rous scrap dealers and brokers, spon- 
sored by the Office of Industry Cooper- 
ation of the Department of Commerce. 
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The meeting was held to explore the 
feasibility of developing a plan of 
volunteer action, under Public Law 
395, for the creation by the scrap in- 
dustry of a private corporation to ex- 
pedite the flow of German scrap to 
American mills and foundries by buy- 
ing and then distributing it under gov- 
ernment allocation. 

One Connecticut representative of 
the industry was among those invited 
to become members of the committee, 
S. Samuel Kasden, H. Kasden & Sons, 
Inc., New Haven. 


x * * 


THE 48TH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Manufacturers Association of 
Bridgeport was held recently at the 
Hotel Barnum and Klein Memorial 
auditorium, with Morris Sayre, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers as principal speaker. 

W. Stewart Clark, president of the 
Bridgeport association, presided at the 
dinner meeting and read his annual 
report of the functions of the organi- 
zation. The election of officers which 
was scheduled to take place at the an- 
nual meeting was postponed until a 
future meeting of the association. 

In his address, entitled “Standing 
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Up for What We Stand For,” Mr. 
Sayre called upon business and indus- 
trial management to do something 
“basic-drastic-and quick” about infla- 
tion. 


To help America get back on the 
road to economic progress, Mr. Sayre 
declared, management must continue 
to explain to and remind the people 
that price controls did not control 
prices before and will not now; that 
increasing wages won't halt inflation 
or lower prices. “Let's prove to them 
that increased productivity will do 
both,” he said. “Increased productivity 
per man, per machine, per factory, and 
per industry.” 

The N.A.M. president explained 
that increasing productivity puts re- 
sponsibility on three groups. First, 
management must find the venture 
capital for industrial expansion and 
the development of new products, 
processes and machines. It is the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to overhaul 
our Federal tax policy “to free this 
venture capital from the tax collectors’ 
clutches,” and to use the “most rigid 
economy in government.” 

Labor’s responsibility in the price 
problem, according to Mr. Sayre, calls 
for the abandonment of featherbed- 
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ding practices wherever they exist, and 
the elimination of “restrictions of any 
kind on production.” 


xk * 


THE APPOINTMENT OF W. 
Cranston Brewer as new general man- 
ager of the Mallory Hat Company of 
Danbury, a subsidiary of the John B. 
Stetson Company, has been announced 
by David H. Harshaw, president of 
the Stetson Company. 


W. CRANSTON BREWER 


Mr. Brewer was graduated from the 
William Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia. He has been associated 
with the John B. Stetson Company 
since 1924 as stylist, merchandise man- 
ager, and manager of the product de- 
velopment division. 


x kk 


ROBERT O. STEVENS has been 
appointed personnel director of The 
Taylor-Reed Corporation, Glenbrook, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Charles M. D. Reed, president of 
the firm. 

Mr. Stevens was formerly associated 
with Airadio, Inc., Stamford. He is 
well known in the community for his 
active interest in civic and charitable 
organizations. 

He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Rehabilitation Center 
for the Physically Handicapped and 
was recently reappointed department 
employment chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, American Le- 
gion for his fourth three-year term. 
He has also served as secretary of the 
Veterans Reemployment and Rehabili- 
tation Committee of the Stamford Post- 
War Planning Commission. 








THE YALE & TOWNE EX-SERVICE MEN’S CLUB received their colors from Col. 
J. Bryan Williams, Jr., general manager of the Stamford Division of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, in a ceremony in the Towne Service Building. Stamford’s 
Mayor Charles E. Moore, leaders in Stamford veteran organizations, members of the 
Yale & Towne management group and representatives of the Ex-Service Men’s Club 
participated in the ceremonies. Above, left to right, Fritz Reinecke, color guard; Earl 
Guillette, commander of the Yale & Towne Ex-Service Men’s Club and Col. Williams. 
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Association’s 133rd Annual 
Meeting Reviewed 


(Continued from page 16) 


Right or wrong, the intellectuals will 
have tremendous influence. When de- 
cisive responsibilities lie in the hands 
of any group it is not wise to treat 
them with grave social disrespect. Yet 
that is precisely what produced teach- 
ers’ strikes. Society remained callous 
to the adverse economic position of 
the teachers. Because society mis- 
treated them, their respect for the 
political structure declined. The re- 
straints which should have prevented 
people with their social responsibil- 
ities from making war upon society 
were loosened. On the basis of power, 
they sought—and gained—what had 
been denied them on the basis of 
values. 


College and university professors 
have not yet gone so far. They still 
exhibit the individualism of the 
thinker. Until the scholar finds him- 
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self in a hopeless situation, he is loath 
to organize defensively. 


But there are clear indications that 
trouble can develop here. It is pro- 
moted when business men scoff at the 
theorist, saying, “It may be good in 
theory, but it is not practical.” Noth- 
ing is ever right in theory if it is not 
true and real, but stupidity and ar- 
chaism in industrial practice often fail 
to exploit experimental and theoreti- 
cal advances. The theorist, the technol- 
ogist, and the production man are in 
an indissoluble partnership; each has 
his place; but the initiation of the pro- 
ductive cycle is with the professor. It 
is folly to sell his work short. 

Such obscurantism and current anti- 
intellectualism hold down faculty sal- 
aries and prevent adequate research 
funds from being available. Something 
must be done to join the professor's 
over-riding loyalty to the truth with 
his natural love of his country and its 
social-political-economic _ institutions. 
The suggestion that we should “crack 
down” on critics, fire the dissenters, or 
make them so uncomfortable that they 
remain silent is the worst possible pro- 
gram. Academic freedom is all the pro- 
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fessors have left—and however widely 
their political, social, and economic 
views may vary, they will unite in de- 
fense of that last bulwark of their pro- 
fession. 

The academic is willing to accept 
a relatively low economic ceiling if he 
has compensatory satisfactions in 
terms of social response, if he has the 
position of responsibility, dignity, and 
honor which his importance to society 
fully justifies. Among the necessities 
is an increase in salary—and the need 
is substantial and urgent. Something 
had better be done before stark neces- 
sity forces him to follow the teachers 
into pressure tactics and substitute 
power for reason. 

There is one final element in this 
analysis which calls for comment. That 
is a changing balance, or one might 
properly call it a growing imbalance, 
between publicly-supported and pri- 
vately-supported education. There was 
a time, not so very long ago as history 
runs, when all higher education and 
most of what we now know as sec- 
ondary education were privately con- 
trolled. Under the egalitarian prin- 
ciples of American democracy as the 
pressure toward the ideal of educating 
all American youth increased, it was 
inevitable that there should be increas- 
ing public support. Consequently 
there grew up systems of public and 
of private education. The public in- 
terest requires both, but it also re- 
quires that there should be a reason- 
able balance between them. Monopoly, 
public or private, is as bad for educa- 
tion as for anything else. 

That balance is not being main- 
tained. Across the country the number 
of teachers employed by the public 
and paid from the public treasury is 
now vastly larger than those employed 
by “private” institutions. At the lower 
school levels she disparity is over- 
whelming; even at the higher levels 
the imbalance is great and accelerating. 
Moreover salaries in private institu- 
tions are falling rapidly behind. 

This is a fact of profound relevance 
to our topic. If a professor derives a 
living wage from private sources and 
if his social status is reasonably com- 
fortable, he accommodates himself to 
the system which gives him those 
satisfactions. Historically that is what 
he has done in America. But if his in- 
come is derived from the public treas- 
ury, he is in no position to object to 
public management. Moreover, if his 
salary is larger than that received by 
professors in endowed institutions, he 
is going to compare private enterprise 
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unfavorably with public management, 
for he is better off depending upon 
the public treasury and would suffer 
from the fluctuations of private enter- 
prise. 


If the time comes when all the pro- 
fessors in the colleges and universities 
of the country draw their salaries from 
state or federal governments, they may 
become critical of their working con- 
ditions, unionize, and strike, as have 
the teachers in great urban centers. But 
they are not likely to be opponents of 
the expansion of governmental activ- 
ities. Not being dependent on private 
enterprise, they will have less and less 
concern for the fate of the enterprise 
system. 


Count Sforza, now again Foreign 
Secretary in Italy, commented bitterly 
during the long years of his exile upon 
the intellectuals who watched freedom 
destroyed. All those whom he de- 
nounced drew their stipends from the 
state; it had become their only possible 
source of revenue and they became 
subservient to the state. Those who 
have an interest in the preservation 
of the enterprise system will be well 
advised to see to it that the private in- 
stitutions are not weakened further and 
that government does not engulf or 
even dominate higher education. 


This analysis is a serious effort to 
call attention to something of profound 
importance to American life. All evi- 
dence indicates that a larger propor- 
tion of young people are to be in 
school for longer periods of time than 
ever before in history; the temper, the 


attitudes, and the doctrines of teachers 
are of vast significance. If, as I have 
indicated, there has been a growing 
breach between those who teach and 
our social and economic system, then 
it had best be understood. 


The cure is not to denounce or to 
harry the faculties; it is to reform the 
situation which makes the intellectual 
bear the burdens without sharing the 
rewards. It is to recognize his strategic, 
indeed his vital, place in our economy, 
our society, and our public life and to 
proceed rationally and with as much 
light and as little heat as possible to 
redress the balance. 
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vigor at the depth of the great depres- 
sion of the 1930's. 


The Second World War 


The story of T & S in World War 
II is in essence the story of many 
manufacturers in the metal industries. 
Turner & Seymour adapted its equip- 
ment to war production, turning out 
parts for time bombs, air planes, rifles. 
Its foundry produced vital castings for 
brass mills and the machine tool in- 
dustry. Regular products, too, were 
required in great quantity by both 
Army and Navy—ship’s telegraph 





chain, sprocket chain for use in bomb- 
ers, can openers for GI's and for the 
institutions that stood behind them. 
Even thumb tacks were ordered by the 
million by the war departments. Over 
98% of the factory division operated 
under high priorities. 


War has long since ceased to profit 
anyone engaged in any phase of it, but 
at least the company came through 
wartime anxieties and frustrations no 
worse off than industry as a whole. 
Shortages, retooling, resumption of 
plans and product developments laid 
aside during the war . . . these are a 
familiar story to all who served on the 
industrial front in a war that depended 
so heavily on industry. 


In 1945 the company deeded ap- 
proximately four acres, the last re- 
maining land from the old Pearl Street 
site, to the City of Torrington, with 
the understanding that it would be 
used for recreation or park purposes 
and be considered a charitable con- 
tribution to the city. 


Meanwhile the products manufac- 
tured by Turner & Seymour reflect the 
same growth and improvement that 
has been noted in the realm of manage- 
ment. A glance at the list of products 
today shows interesting changes. Gone 
are the lamps, the curtain and window 
hardware, the hooks and eyes and bric- 
a-brac noted on earlier pages. 


In their place are four well-defined 
lines of manufactured products, con- 
sisting of literally thousands of individ- 
ual items, and an entire- division de- 
voted exclusively to castings. 
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The castings division produces a 
wide range of castings in gray iron, 
brass, and bronze, some under an 
ounce in weight, and others weighing 
up to six tons. Capacity is rated as 
something over 60 tons a day. 


T & S castings are still noted for 
quality, as in the early days. They are, 
of course, much more scientifically 
produced. Many of today’s iron cast- 
ings are highly cored, and as intricate, 
in their way, as the early candelabra. 
They serve many Connecticut indus- 
tries whose final products are shipped 
all over the world. 


In the factory division, the field of 
small chain alone—sash, cable, jack, 
sprocket, safety, universal, to mention 
the most common—is equal to the en- 
tire business of the company at the 
turn of the century. 


The cast iron soap dish of the 1880's 
has blossomed into a wide range of 
brass bathroom fixtures, known to the 
trade under the names Wilwear and 
Berkshire. 


The original egg beater, still rec- 
ognizable in shape and function, has 
been completely changed in method 
of manufacture and range of size. So, 
too, has the first crude can opener, now 
the granddaddy of a line of mechanical 
openers for home and institutional 
use. These two, the egg beaters and 
the openers, are today supplemented 
by a whole line of kitchen tools, known 
all over the world as the T & S Blue 
Line. 


More reminiscent of the early days 
is the fourth group of products such 
as furniture glides, tufting buttons, 
escutcheon pins. Made of the several 
metals, these range from the simple 
functionalism of the well-known 
thumb tack to highly decorative up- 
holstery nails, plated, painted, lac- 
quered or oxidized, some in intricate 
shapes. 


The company’s products are world 
famous. In spite of today's difficult 
export conditions, shipments are being 
made regularly to over 30 different for- 
eign countries. 


The most recent product develop- 
ment at Turner & Seymour is in a way 
one of the most revealing, for it illu- 
strates not only progress, but the adapt- 
ability that makes progress possible. 


Back in the days of the Hook & 
Eye, in Waterbury, Elisha Turner 
started making window hardware. As 
time went on the company manufac- 
tured both sash chain and the fixtures 
on which the windows were hung. 
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Thus the company still served the 
trade, though its product was com- 
pletely different from the early orna- 
mental window hardware. 

Today some architects feel that the 
whole idea of sash weights counter- 
balancing the weight of windows is 
on the way out. If it is, the trade will 
find that the best built-in sash balance 
is made right in Torrington. Yes, the 
century-old concern known as Turner 
& Seymour has just completed a whole 
new factory building to manufacture 
its patented Hidalift sash balance. 

At the ripe old age of 100 a con- 
cern, like a man, has perhaps the privi- 
lege of telling its secret of longevity. 
Integrity in dealing with the trade and 
with employees, as well as quality of 
product, must be assumed, for with- 
out them no company could stay in 
in business for 100 years. 

But this alone is not enough, for 
many an honest organization failed to 
survive the radical changes that come 
with time. The deeper answer, it 
seems, is that of adaptability. 

Elisha Turner, dry goods merchant, 
saw an opportunity and became a 
manufacturer. He saw another, and 
added an entirely new line, not once 
but many times. Companies were pur- 
chased, products were dropped, 
changed, revised. Always adaptability. 

It would be presumptuous, how- 
ever, to claim that T & S is different 
from other industries in Torrington, 
or, for that matter, in America. For 
after all, the story you have just read 
of one company’s growth and develop- 
ment could be duplicated all over the 
United States—perhaps not in span of 
life, but surely in enterprise, integrity, 
forward-mindedness. These are the 
real American virtues, and will con- 
tinue to spell success so long as young 
men can gather to discuss their ambi- 
tions and their dreams—and then go 
forth to work and fight for their ideals. 
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proved successful in the domestic 
market. 

Whether your product is one that 
is sold in the United States to jobbers, 
retail dealers, consumers or to factories 
and industrial concerns, that particular 
method of distribution was undoubt- 
edly adopted after careful study and 
trial. 





Consequently, it is logical before 
trying any other plan to direct your 
investigations in order to determine 
whether it is practical to operate along 
similar lines in foreign markets. It 
usually will be found that, with cer- 
tain modifications, this can be done. 

When you have come to a decision 
on this point, the next step is to se- 
lect the best distributors (and/or sales 
representatives) in each country. 

Meanwhile it is to be assumed that 
you have determined the price of your 
goods, terms, delivery point, etc. 

It is good business anywhere to 
make your quotations specific and 
complete, but especially so in foreign 
markets where mail takes more time 
than in the United States. 

Your quotations must, of course, 
specify terms and (unless you demand 
cash on delivery at a United States 
port) you must check not only the 
credit of your customer much the same 
as you would in the States but also you 
must investigate the regulations of the 
country to see whether, even if the 
customer can pay in his local currency, 
he or the local bank will be permitted 
to forward the equivalent dollars to 
you. 


Forwarding Procedure 


Assume that you have received an 
order and are ready to ship. If you ex- 
pect to handle this yourself you must 
make the necessary arrangements with 
the transportation and steamship lines 
for space and delivery, custom house 
invoices, etc. If so, the current capy of 
the Exporter’s Encyclopedia is a prac- 
tical necessity for information in re- 
gard to various documents that are 
essential for both shipping and invoic- 
ing. However if you use a forwarder, 
he can supply you with the informa- 
tion and make all arrangements. 

It is necessary to exercise the utmost 
care in this connection, particularly in 
Latin America, as a mistake is often 
very costly not only in money but also 
in dissatisfaction on the part of the 
customer. 

If you are satisfied to let your cus- 
tomer have the goods before paying 
for them, you may ship them con- 
signed as he directs and ask him to 
remit in accordance with your terms 
or draw a clean draft on him. 

If however you wish to retain con- 
trol of the goods until he has paid or 
signed an agreement to pay, then you 
consign the shipment to your own or- 
der and when the bills of lading are 
properly endorsed attach them to your 
draft with instructions to the bank to 





deliver the documents against payment 
or acceptance of your draft as the case 
may be. 

There are certain countries where 
it is against the law to consign to order 
and others where it is ineffective. 

In nearly all cases Marine insurance 
is necessary or advisable, particularly 
to protect yourself when shipment is 
made on an order bill of lading or on 
open account. 

There are various forms of insur- 
ance in addition to strictly Marine 
Risks such as Theft and Pilferage, Civil 
Commotion and War Risk. These are 
usually attached to the regular Marine 
policy in consideration of additional 
premiums. 

From this brief outline of the func- 
tions of an export department, or the 
duties and responsibilities of an ex- 
port manager, it will be apparent that 
the problems are not so serious as to 
discourage one, but are serious enough 
to require careful study and analysis 
as well as extreme care in the handling 
of details, which will be discussed in 
future articles. 


Any questions prompted by a reading of 
this article should be addressed to the Ex- 
port Department, Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, where they will be 
answered as promptly as possible. 
















HYDROGEN COPPER BRAZING 


COPPER BRAZED STEEL PARTS ARE EXTRA STRONG, 
NEED NO CLEANING AND CAN BE HEAT TREATED 


For low cost mass production, steel products 
are now made from stampings in combina- 
tion with other stampings and/or screw ma- 
chine parts and copper brazed in hydrogen 
atmosphere. These assemblies often replace 
castings and costly machined parts. 


SILVER BRAZING — BRIGHT ANNEALING 


We are equipped with electric hydrogen fur- 
naces and do high quality work at reason- 
able prices. Ask for quotations. 


E. RUSSELL C 


TEL. NEW HAVEN 2-1827 
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Save Time & Money 
tx Your Office... 
Carbon interleaved single 
unit sets or continuous 
forms —for typewriter or 
handwritten use — simplify 
paperwork and speed up 
clerical output in your 
billing and shipping de- 
partments. Our trained rep- 
resentatives — backed by 
60 years experience devel- 
oping time-saving business 
systems — are prepared to 
help you analyze your 
forms problems. 
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URING National Employ the 
D Physically Handicapped Week, 

the Association distributed an 
excellent pamphlet prepared by the 
Employment Service which outlined 
the part that the employer, the handi- 
capped, the public and the community 
can play in increasing opportunities 
for these people. Although NEPH, as 
the week is called, was officially over 
October 9, the program of rehabilitat- 
ing and employing the handicapped is 
one of year-around effort. 

It is good business to hire the handi- 
capped. There is ample evidence that 
equal or greater efficiency is obtained 
from handicapped workers. Reliability 
is on a par with that of other workers. 
There is no significant difference in 
the voluntary quit rate of the handi- 
capped versus the non-handicapped, 
while a better safety record is reported 
among the handicapped than among 
other workers. 

In appraising the worth to the em- 
ployer of physically handicapped per- 
sons, it should be pointed out that it 
is “ability, mot disability, which 
counts”. Handicapped workers are ver- 
satile and are able to do all kinds of 
work from unskilled to highly techni- 
cal, professional, managerial, and me- 
chanical tasks. 


x *k * 


The writer attended a meeting of 
the Research Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety 
in Washington in September, of which 
Dr. W. P. Yant, Director of Research 
of the Mine Safety Appliance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, is Chairman. A 
large majority of the Committee of 
forty-three people come from industry 
and insurance, although official agen- 
cies and labor are also well represented. 

The Research Committee report to 
the full Conference recommended an 
intensive study into the causes of acci- 
dents, including the psychological fac- 


tor of accident-proneness. The Com- 
mittee’s report stated in part: 

“It is necessary to know not only the 
unsafe agents, condition, act, and type 
of accident, but also to know the basic 
causes or reasons for each factor in the 
syndrome of events that may produce 
an accident. 

“This does not pertain to the simple 
reasons such as ‘not guarded’, ‘worn 
out’, ‘person absentminded’, or ‘im- 
proper attitude’; it pertains to ques- 
tions of why these factors existed, or 
were permitted to exist in places of 
employment. 

“Consideration is to be given to 
both the direct, positive causes and the 
indirect causes or influences, the evi- 
dence for some of which is obscure or 
equivocal, such as the importance of 
air contaminants in concentrations be- 
low the toxic range as an accident 
cause; noise, vibration and possibly 
ultrasonics in relation not only to per- 
manent effects oa hearing but to tem- 
porary deteriorations and handicaps. 

“Consideration is to be given to the 
nature of special skills and aptitudes 
which may be required for safe per- 
formance; the existence of temper- 





ament traits which may combine to 
increase accident susceptibility; the 
role of psychiatric causes and subcon- 
scious desire for self-injury as accident 
causes, and the general problem of 
motivation and morale.” 


x* * 


A new project, the Institute of In- 
dustrial Medicine, has been established 
by the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, with the Postgraduate 
Medical School and the College of En- 
gineering of the University working 
closely together to make a threefold 
approach to the field of medicine in 
industry. It is planned (1) to provide 
training in industrial medicine, (2) 
to conduct research on health promo- 
tion and maintenance in industry, and 
(3) to offer advice and servivce to in- 
dustrial concerns on health problems 
and on the establishment of medical de- 
partments. 

The Institute plans to offer during 
the academic year 1948-1949 short 
postgraduate courses for industrial 
physicians in such specialties as roent- 
genelogy, dermatology, and the insur- 
ance aspects of industrial medicine. 
During the academic year 1948-1949, 
the Institute, in co-operation with the 
College of Engineering, will inaugu- 
rate a graduate course in industrial 
medicine. This one-year course is div- 
ided into eight to nine months of in- 
tramural study and three to four 
months of in-plant experience. Physi- 
cians and engineers will receive much 
of their instruction together. 

The Institute resembles a similar 
one, the Institute of Occupational Me- 
dicine and Hygiene of the Yale School 
of Medicine, organized a few years 
ago. 
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LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


CABINETS 
Some Sizes Always in 
Stock for IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
For Offices, Factories, 


Tool Cribs, Toilets 


Experienced Erectors for Installation or Repairs 
CALL US FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


WARD MAIER & CO. 


WAREHOUSE 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, Phone 3-0626 
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TAXATION 


By DANIEL B. BADGER 





October 15, former State Tax 

Commissioner Walter W. Walsh 
offered a brief tax reform program for 
Connecticut which should be of wide 
interest to citizens and business in the 
state, in view of the sound tax admini- 
stration which Mr. Walsh perfected 
during his more than six years in of- 
fice. These proposals were: 

1. Repeal of the personal property 
tax on all personalty except auto- 
mobiles, and tangible personal prop- 
erty of business. 

2. Setting up of a formula relating 
to volume of business done as a meas- 
ure for the present business personal 
property tax. 

3. A one-cent “snow removal” gas 
tax increase for winter months only. 

4. A straight 1% sales tax “with 
few if any exemptions”. 

5. Elimination of the four-mill 
tax on intangible property. ° 

6. More pay for local tax officials 
and a trained “floating” state assess- 
ment staff to help local governments. 


Sect: before his retirement on 


Attorney 


Of particular interest to industry in 
Connecticut is the second proposal, 
which constitutes a radical departure 
from the traditional basis of assessment 
and taxation of tangible business per- 
sonalty, such as machinery, equipment 
and inventories. This tax would in 
effect be eliminated, and in its place 
a levy would be imposed on business 
to be measured in some way by the 
volume of business done. The starting 
point for arriving at the basis would 
be gross receipts, and certain weighted 
factors would then be applied to insure 
equitable apportionment of the tax. 
The proposal springs from the recog- 
nized difficulties of assessing property 
of the kind in question on an equitable 
and uniform basis. There is no yard- 
stick for appraising the value of indus- 
trial equipment which can be applied 
uniformly and fairly by local assessors, 
and the result is extreme divergence 
of tax burden between different local- 
ities in the state, and between specific 
taxpayers in the same locality. More 
often than not the assessment is arrived 
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at by negotiation between the taxpayer 
and the assessors, rather than by appli- 
cation of consistent standards of evalu- 
ation. The importance of the problem 
is heightened by the fact that personal 
property taxes in Connecticut represent 
a relatively high proportion of the 
total tax load on business. 
Industrialists will want to inquire 
carefully whether such a substitute for 
the present form of tax on business 
personalty would involve drawbacks of 
its own which outweigh the evils of 
the present system. It would be of ut- 
most importance to know whether a 
tax of this kind would be collected in 
the first instance by the state, and then 
redistributed to the towns to replace 
lost revenue from the personal prop- 
erty tax. If that is the only alternative, 
some serious objections come immedi- 
ately to mind. Whenever the collection 
and distribution of tax revenue is re- 
moved from its source, waste and ex- 
travagance inevitably result. The people 
who pay the tax no longer have a di- 
rect interest or influence in maintain- 
ing a balance between raising and 
spending of money for local purposes. 
If all the money goes into a common 
pot, local energy will be directed 
towards obtaining a greater share of 
the pot, rather than holding down ex- 
penditures. Furthermore, a portion of 
the tax revenue raised in this manner 
will always be lost in the process of 
collection and distribution by the state. 
A second objection to such a scheme 
in the eyes of many would be the dan- 
ger inherent in initiating a state-wide 
gross receipts tax on business. Al- 
though the tax might at the outset be 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Planning Your Estate* 


system it is natural for men to 

strive to accumulate estates to 
achieve security for themselves and 
their families. Oftentimes, they are dis- 
mayed when they review their estates 
to find this security jeopardized by the 
burden of estate charges and taxes, in 
many cases needlessly enhanced by un- 
sound planning or more often by lack 
of planning. 


[: our free enterprise economic 





* This month’s contribution was prepared by 
David A. Ivry, Instructor in Insurance. 


Estate planning concerns itself with 
the “most effective disposition” of 
one’s estate, be it large or small. The 
“most effective disposition” is one 
which satisfies the desires and hopes 
of the person involved and is the most 
economical disposition, i.e., the least 
shrinkage from taxes and other causes. 

It is impossible at times to reconcile 
the attitude of successful men in the 
matter of estate planning. In their busi- 
ness affairs, they are economy con- 
scious and spend vast sums of money 


WRITE © WIRE 
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for literature and 
information 


CRANES * HOISTS * CONVEYORS + TRAMRAILS + CASTERS 


200 WINCHESTER AVE., * NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 
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and devote a great deal of time to 
avoid waste. They constantly attempt 
to foresee the future and look ahead 
to mew conditions. Surplus is ear- 
marked for “reserves for contingen- 
cies” which may or may not mature. 
Yet, the one contingency—death— 
which most vitally affects them and 
their families is so frequently neglected 
and not planned for adequately. And 
death is the only hazard confronting 
man that is certain to occur. 

It follows that men who have ac- 
cumulated property should consider 
death as carefully as they would con- 
sider a new business proposal. They 
should protect their estates against un- 
necessary shrinkage by death taxes and 
other impairment factors just as ar- 
dently as they guard their property 
from depletion during their lifetime. 

Each estate presents its own specific 
problems. There is no blanket formula 
of estate planning which can be appli- 
cable to all. A word of caution is im- 
perative here. No person should be 
lulled into a state of false security once 
his estate has been analyzed. This is 
a dynamic field with personal circum- 
stances always in a state of flux and 


(Continued on page 46) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


URING September the index of 
D general business activity in 

Connecticut rose five percen- 
tage points to an estimated 39% above 
normal, thereby recovering more than 
one-third of the ground lost since 
spring, but remaining six points below 
its position of a year ago. The national 
index gained fractionally over August 
and stood at an estimated 36% above 
normal in September. 

Indications are that Connecticut fac- 
tories, having slowed down during the 
summer months, are now moving into 
a period of somewhat accelerated ac- 
tivity. This is evidenced by the fact 
that each of the components of the 
general index which reflect manufac- 
turing activity registered gains in Sep- 
tember, with the exception of the fac- 
tory employment index. Even in this 
case there was an increase in the actual 
number of persons employed although 
not up to seasonal expectations. The 
index of manhours worked in- Con- 
necticut factories advanced eleven 
points in September to an estimated 
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49% above normal. The number of 
hours worked in the Bristol, Hartford 
and New Britain areas increased 15% 
over August while smaller gains were 
registered in other districts of the State. 
Freight shipments which depend prin- 
cipally on the movement of manufac- 
tured goods also showed improvement. 
The index of rail tonnage originating 
in eight Connecticut cities rose nine 
points in September to 30% above 
normal as shipments increased over 
August in all eight localities. Heavier 
fall activity was noticeable in the cot- 
ton mills and brought about a ten 
point advance in the index which now 
stands at an estimated 21% above nor- 
mal. During the first nine months of 
this year cotton consumed and spindle 
hour activity have both been slightly 
ahead of the corresponding months of 
last year. 

In September the index of construc- 
tion activity rose fractionally to an 
estimated 54% above normal, more 
than double the height of the index a 
year ago, and higher than it has stood 
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at any time since April of 1927. The 
large volume of construction activity 
which set in during 1946 is continu- 
ing after a termporary drop in 1947. 
For the year to date contracts have 
been awarded covering on the average 
over 1,725,000 square feet of floor 
space per month. Despite this current 
high volume, it is nevertheless some- 
what below the awards for the corres- 


ponding period of 1946. 


On the accompanying chart is shown 
separately for male and female em- 
ployees the course of total weekly earn- 
ings and basic wage rates for workers 
in Connecticut manufacturing indus- 
tries from 1941 through July of this 
year. Total weekly wages for both male 
and female employees increased stead- 
ily from 1941 through 1944, dropped 
off noticeably with the cutting down 
on overtime work at the end of the 
war but started upward in 1947 and 
continued rising at a slower rate in the 
first half of 1948. Basic pay rates rose 
rapidly in 1941 and the two following 
years but because of wage controls 
leveled off before the end of hostilities. 
By July of this year female and male 
basic pay rates had risen $11 and $13 
a week, respectively, over the war time 
highs and reflect the cumulative ef- 
fect of the three general wage increases 
that have been granted since the lifting 
of wage controls. The shaded areas in 
the graph represent the earnings re- 
sulting from overtime work. It can be 
seen that during the war period when 
aircraft, munitions and other defense 
factories were working around the 
clock male overtime earnings averaged 
nearly $16 a week. In recent months 
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overtime earnings for men have stab- 
ilized at about $5.00 while they have 
practically disappeared for women. 


Recent price indices released by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reflect 
a general reduction in food prices while 
increases continue to be recorded in 
most other commodities. Between Sep- 
tember 18 and October 16 the whole- 
sale price index, which measures 
changes in the general level of pri- 
mary market prices, fell off from a high 
of 169.2 to 164.8. Lower prices for 
most farm products and foods were 
mainly responsible for the decrease. 
The consumers’ price index, which re- 
flects the costs of goods and services 
usually purchased by moderate income 
families in lerge cities, moved sideways 
at an all-time high of 174.5 at mid- 
September despite some slight down- 
ward movement in retail food prices. 


To the growth in population and 
the rise in per capita income previously 
reported on in this paper, may now 
be added the increase in automobile 
registrations as a further indication of 
Connecticut expansion during recent 
years. A current report on automobile 
registrations released by the Public 
Roads Administration shows that be- 
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tween 1940 and 1947 the increase of 
21.3% in passenger car registrations 
in Connecticut was the highest of any 
of the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and North Central states. Throughout 


the country, however, the larger gains 
were registered in the far West, South 
and Southeast where practically all 
states showed advances ranging from 
20 to 35 per cent. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


earmarked for replacement of specific 
revenue lost to localities from elimina- 
tion of personal property taxes, it 
would be an easy step for the state to 
increase the rate and extend its pur- 
pose to provide general revenue. A 
gross receipts form of tax for general 
revenue purposes presents many dan- 
gers and inequities of its own, and in- 
dustry should be particularly sensitive 
to those dangers. 


If state collection and administra- 
tion of such a tax is to be avoided, it 
would seem necessary to explore the 
feasibility of local collection, and in 
particular, the allocation formula 
which would be used to determine 
“volume of business done”. If the tax 
is to be strictly a substitute for the pres- 
ent personal property tax, it would be 
necessary to arrive at a method of meas- 
uring the volume of business flowing 
from the ownership of property in the 














locality. Interstate allocation formulas 
are themselves complicated to adminis- 
ter, and a local allocation formula of 
this kind would require long and care- 
ful study to establish. 


Without more details of how the 
proposed reform would operate, it is 
difficult to compare its advantages 
and disadvantages with those of the 
present system. If it could achieve cer- 
tainty and uniformity in the assessment 
of local taxes against business gen- 
erally, that feature alone would be 
worth a great deal to all concerned. It 
would also have the advantage of en- 
couraging the establishment of new 
industries in the state, since the initial 
tax burden in such case would be kept 
low until the new enterprise had de- 
veloped into a going business. This 
would be comparable to the current 
policy of several other states in provid- 
ing initial property tax exemption for 
new businesses, an example which 
Connecticut might do well to follow. 
In any event, the proposal is one which 
we will hear more about in the near 
future, and one on which the State 
Tax Study Committee may have some 
recommendations to make. 


WE HAD TO HAVE MORE ROOM 


So, to serve you better on your steel plate 

fabricating requirements we built a new, modern 

plant in Cambridge. 

This plant is now our headquarters. We're mighty 

proud of it — Come in and see us. Let us show 
‘you how we do ingenious things in the realm of 
steel plate fabrication. 
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Waste Paper—All Grades 
Rags—New Cloth Cuttings 


Have you cleaned your plant of 
obsolete materials, correspond- 
ence and forms? 


Let us do the job for you. 


We have the equipment and men 


to do it efficiently. 


Most waste materials have a 
definite commercial value. 
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legal implications always calling for 
new solutions. Many are aware of the 
significant amendments found in the 
Estate Tax and Gift Tax Laws of 1948. 
Current trends must be carefully ob- 
served for their possible effect on the 
estate plan that has been adopted and 
the need for changes in accordance 
therewith. Prudent men_ periodically 
review and analyze their business af- 
fairs; similar scrutiny should be given 
to their estate affairs. 


Many people confuse estate plan- 
ning with tax avoidance. This is a 
narrow and unfortunate approach to 
the problem. Estate planning has posi- 
tive implications far more significant 
than tax avoidance. For example, it 
attempts to make certain that the exec- 
utors of the estate will have sufficient 
cash on hand to pay all debts, taxes, 
and administration costs without un- 
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necessary sacrifice of the assets of the 
estate. When death occurs, an in- 
evitable series of costs and taxes con- 
verge upon the estate and become 
charges against the estate. All have to 
be paid in cash soon after death. These 
estate obligations result in substantial 
shrinkage in the size of the estate even 
under favorable conditions. However, 
when the decedent fails to look ahead 
and anticipate the cash requirements 
needed to meet those charges, some 
serious and devastating effects occur. 
It is all too frequent the case to find 
the estate of the decedent made up of 
assets which are not readily convertible 
into cash at a fair price. Enforced 
liquidation of assets in an estate in 
order to meet debts and death costs 
may result in sharp losses in values 
and depletion of the estate. Proper 
estate planning provides the foresight 
and studiously attempts to avoid such 
a complication. It should always be 
kept in mind that in the last analysis, 
it is the heirs who suffer the loss 
through shrinkage of their share in 
the estate. 


Estate planning has become a field 
for the experts who have carefully 
studied the related subjects which 
cumulatively act upon the estate when 
death takes place. It is necessary to 
draw upon a broad background of 
business, legal, accounting, and tax 
knowledge to develop satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problems of estates. It is a 
job for a team rather than an individ- 
ual. The lawyer, the accountant, the 
trust officer, the insurance underwriter 
all can contribute creative functions 
to the orderly arrangement of family 
and business affairs. 


The intelligent property owner real- 
izes the threat to his estate and to the 
security he wishes to provide for his 
loved ones. He should unhesitatingly 
accept the challenge presented and join 
with estate planning specialists to set 
up a sound program. 


In essence, a planned estate produces 
at least four favorable results: 


(1) It enables you to visualize your 
estate as it goes through the mills 
of probate and taxation and thus 
affords the opportunity to pre- 
administer your estate. 


(2) It makes for speed and economy 
of transfer. 


(3) It may reduce taxation. 


(4) It protects your heirs in their use 
and enjoyment of the property. 
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The Right to Worship 
as We Please 


Marching With Democracy From Sea to Shining Sea.. Part!V* 


By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades). 


ANY of the significant and his- 
Merete phrases spoken 

by the early leaders of our 
country pertained to freedom of re- 
ligion. 

John Carver, leader of the pilgrims 
who came to this country on the May- 
flower and landed at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, said, “We came here freely 
to worship God in our own church.” 

Just before the Revolutionary war 
was declared as a protest against Eng- 
land's unfair and unjust treatment of 
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Believe It or Not! 
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the American colonists leaders of Vir- 
ginia penned these words: “Religion, 
or the duty we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can 
be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence; and 
therefore all men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion, ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience.” 

Later, after the colonists had won 
their freedom from England they de- 
clared in the Constitution that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 








establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.’ 

In a world threatened by commun- 
ist minorities the right to worship as 
we please, or soul freedom, as the 
early colonists thought of it, is once 
again seriously challenged. 

Religious freedom is restricted in 
vast areas of the world. Dictators are 
turning their backs on God and are 
demanding to be worshipped as God 
themselves. 

Alexander Clifford, noted correspon- 
dent of the London Daily Mail, after 
a recent visit to Russia said that “Com- 
munism is not a full fledged religion. 
It has a tremendous literature and all 
the usual saints (Lenin) and martyrs 
and heresies. It is rigidly orthodox and 
highly fanatical. And this religion has 
really got a grip on the whole world.” 

Clifford wonders if the church has 
enough spiritual strength to withstand 
communism. 

We here in America must realize 
that the time has come for sober think- 
ing. We must ask searching questions 
of ourselves: Can we have democracy 
without freedom of religion? Can we 
have freedom of religion without de- 
mocracy? Can we have a wholesome 
society without either religion or de- 
mocracy? All of these questions de- 
mand an emphatic “No” for an 
answer. 

But knowing the right answer is 
not enough. We must also take mil! 
tant action, rallying to the defense of 
religious freedom as did our fore- 
fathers, in full knowledge of the fact 
that when freedom of religion goes 
all freedoms perish. 

Just as Russia has sought to eradi- 
cate religion by carrying on an anti- 
religion campaign among the chil- 
dren of the land, so must we in the 
United States diligently seek to per- 
petuate religious freedom by leading 
our own children in a crusade in its 
defense. 

The issue js of paramount import- 
ance and calls for the utmost coopera- 





tion of the home, the church and the 
school. If the United States is to re- 
main a country where our nearly 300 
different Jewish, Protestant and Catho- 
lic denominations may continue the 
practice of freely worshipping as they 
please, fully protected by the demo- 
cratic form of government, we must 
broaden our educational emphasis of 
this liberty. 

David D. Henry, president of 
Wayne University, has aptly said that 
“The effective operation of our de- 
mocracy, including the American eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise, is 
based upon a broadly educated elec- 
torate, well-informed and capable of 
sound judgment, aware of and con- 
cerned with the fundamental values 
upon which our democracy rests.” 

We must begin this educational pro- 
cess in childhood. 

In these dramatic and threatening 
times it is the duty of all adults to 
see that our children are inspired with 
the will and the determination to pre- 
serve and to make function religious 
freedom, and all the other freedoms, 
so dearly won by our forefathers. 


Scope 


The cessation of hostilities in World 
War II did not end the totalitarian 
threat to freedom. 

Propaganda, a powerful, destructive 
and confusing force, is still widely 
used by dictators, despots, and tyrants 
to dissipate the strength of democracy. 

Upon teachers then lies the heavy 
responsibility of meeting this subver- 
sive threat to our way of life with the 
carefully prepared weapons of truth 
and fact. 

In developing this unit of study on 
FREEDOM OF WORSHIP stories 
and factual material from the early 
history of our country should be used 
which show the origins of religious 
freedom and the heroic struggle of the 
founding fathers to make religious 
freedom a growing and real part of 
our nation’s life. 

(1) Story of how the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans came to America in search 
of religious freedom. 

(2) Story of how the Puritans, 
after fleeing from persecutions in Eng- 
land, inconsistently practiced the same 
intolerances in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. How they tried to establish 
a society governed by churchmen, and 
of how Roger Williams questioned 
the right of the colony to tell people 
when, where and how they should 
worship. How Roger Williams’ deep 
beliefs about religious liberties led to 


his banishment and the later estab- 
lishment of the colony of Rhode 
Island where the ideals of religious 
freedom were freely practiced. 

(3) The stories of how Anne 
Hutchinson and Mary Dyer were 
banished from the Massachusetts Bay 
colony for their religious beliefs. 

(4) The story of the settlement of 
Maryland by Catholics who had fled 
from England to this country to escape 
persecution, of Lord Baltimore's tol- 
erant attitude toward Protestants, and 
of the passage of the famous Mary- 
land Toleration Act. 

(5) The story of William Penn, the 
Quaker, and of his “Holy Experiment” 
in founding the settlement of Penn- 
sylvania as a place where men could 
live together in friendship, peace, un- 
derstanding, tolerance and freedom. 

(6) The story of the contributions 
of Patrick Henry, George Mason, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
George Washington made toward the 
securing of religious freedom for Vir- 
ginia, and of how this guarantee of 
religious freedom was written into the 
laws of Virginia. 

(7) Story of how the guarantee of 
religious freedom became a part of 
the Bill of Rights and our Constitu- 
tion. 

(Stories of the past should be tied 
in with stories of the present to help 
pupils understand that freedom exists 
only in nations where the people re- 
strain and control the powers of gov- 
ernment, and that state is made for 
man, not man for state. ) 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 

Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make excel- 
lent enrichment material: The Making 
of a Democracy, Hartman (story of 
Roger Williams, page 100; story of 
Anne Hutchinson, page 103); Adven- 
turing in Young America, McGuire 
(short accounts of different colonies 
that were settled for religious reasons) ; 
Women Pioneers, McCallum (stories 
of Anne Hutchinson and Mary Dyer); 
Lone Journey, Eaton (story of Roger 
Williams); Champions of Democracy, 
Cottler (story of Roger Williams) ; 
Heroes of Faith, Hunting (story of 
William Penn); The Church of Our 
Fathers, Bainton (accounts of the 
struggle for religious freedom in our 
country, pages 216-242); One God: 
The Ways We Worship Him, Fitch; 
Stand Fast for Freedom (story of Mar- 
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tin Niemoeller and how he risked his 
life for religious freedom); The Story 
of the Constitution, Honorable Sol 
Bloom, U. S. Sesquicentennial, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(for factual material to emphasize how 
the ideal of religious freedom became. 
a part of our national law). 


Aims 


The specific aims of this unit are: 

(1) To emphasize the underlying 
principles of freedom of worship. 

(2) To show that freedom of wor- 
ship has been bought at great price 
and that the struggle for it never ends. 

(3) To show how the love for free- 
dom of religion went back to the very 
roots of our history. 

(4) To show that despite setbacks, 
intolerant practices and mistakes our 
nation has always moved forward 
toward complete freedom of worship 
and religion. 

(5) To interpret the meaning and 
principles of freedom of worship in 
terms that will renew the pupil's ap- 
preciation of this liberty and inspire 
them to be on guard against threats 
and encroachments. 

(6) To make clear that the rigid 
attitude of dictators toward religion 
and the restrictions on freedom of wor- 
ship as practiced under totalitarian 
forms of government, are in sharp 
contrast to the principles of freedom 
of worship as guaranteed in our coun- 
try under the Bill of Rights. 

(7) To show that freedom of reli- 
gion is an integral part, and depend- 
ent upon all other personal freedoms. 


Launching the Unit 


In a continued story children be- 
come acquainted with the characters 
and in their imagination share their 
experiences. To launch this unit of 
study we submit the fourth installment 
of our serial story about Antares, the 
star-boy, who is living on earth and 
learning about the American way of 
life. 


The Story: 
An Adventure in 
Worship 


When Antares, the star-boy awoke 
he could tell it was still early. The 
morning sun shone through the tree 
at the window of his bedroom in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Hall and Benny 
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Mac. One sunbeam played about the 
face of Benny Mac who still lay sleep- 
ing in the twin bed next to the one 
Antares occupied. 

Suddenly, from somewhere in the 
distance soft chimes could be heard 
playing the sweetest music imaginable. 

Antares reached over to the twin 
bed and shook Benny Mac. “Wake up! 
Wake up!” he cried excitedly, “and 
listen to the heavenly music.” 

Benny Mac sat up in bed, stretched, 
and began rubbing the sleep from his 
eyes. 

“This is Sunday morning,” he told 
Antares. “And that music you call 
‘heavenly’ is being made by the chimes 
in the steeple of the church down the 
street.” 

Just then Mrs. Hall appeared in the 
doorway of the bedroom and started 
to sing: 

“Get up sleepy heads, 
Day's a-breakin’, 
Porridge in the pot, 
And pancakes a-bakin’.” 

Benny Mac sprang out of bed and 
threw a pillow at Antares. “Last one 
dressed for breakfast is an old cow’s 
tail,” he said. 

Antares laughed, dodged the pil- 
low, quickly picked up his shirt and 
started pushing his arms into the 
sleeves. 

“Don't take time to dress now,” said 
Mrs. Hall. “Just put your robes on 
over your pajamas and come to the 
kitchen for a handout. Then all of us 
will get dressed and go to church.” 

“To the church where the heavenly 
music is being made?” asked Antares 
excitedly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hall. “Hurry now, 
or we'll be late.” 

Both boys followed Mrs. Hall into 
the kitchen where they found Mr. Hall, 
who always prepared Sunday morning 
breakfast, with an apron around his 
middle, putting the tomato juice on 
the table. 

“It’s my day in the kitchen,” he said 
to the boys, “so there'll be plenty of 
pots and pans for you to wash.” 

Breakfast was soon over, the dishes 
washed and put away, and everybody 
dressed and ready for church. 

They had only a short distance to go. 
Benny Mac and Antares walked on 
ahead and Mr. and Mrs. Hall walked 
close behind. Before long they came 
to a beautiful building with a double 
doorway with high arches. Mr. Hall 
pushed one side open and he and Mrs. 
Hall and the two boys stepped quietly 
inside. 


As they entered the church door, the 
sound of an old hymn pealed forth 
from the organ. Then the people stood 
up to sing, “How Strong and Sweet 
My Father’s Care,” and although An- 
tares did not know the words he could 
feel the joyous spirit of the people all 
around him. 

The broad windows of blue and 
green and gold stained glass let in a 
soft light that filled the whole room. 
The morning sun came slanting 
through the rich stained glass, and cast 
little pools of colored light on the 
backs of the oaken pews. The Bible lay 
open on the reading desk. 

Antares sat with hands clasped 
around his knees. Under the straight 
line of his yellow hair his eyes were 
serious and intent. Looking up he 
caught Benny Mac’s eyes. 

A strange sense of peace filled the 
place. Sitting there with Benny Mac 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Antares felt 
oddly moved by the quiet atmosphere. 

Antares listened attentively to the 
minister while he stood before the 
congregation to preach. 

“This morning I offer you as a 
text,” the minister said, “the words, 
‘And Jacob said, Sell me first thy birth- 
right.’ 

“Jacob knew how to cook an ap- 
petizing meal,” the minister continued. 
“One day he was making a steaming, 
fragrant stew, called pottage, when his 
brother, Esau, of whom he was jealous, 
returned from a hunting trip in the 
woods. 

“Esau was tired and hungry and 
right then food seemed to be the most 
important thing in the world. 

“So he said to his brother, Jacob, 
‘Give me a bowlful of your pottage.’ 

“Esau, the older brother, according 
to the laws and customs of those days, 
would inherit the family property and 
be head of the house when his father 
Isaac died. That was his birthright. 


“Jacob was a sly and cunning man 
and he saw this as a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to cheat his brother out of his 
birthright. 

“Jacob said, ‘Before you take a 
single taste of my pottage swear to me 
that you will give over to me your 
birthright.’ 

“And Esau said, ‘I am at the point 
to die, and what profit shall this birth- 
right be to me?’ and he hastily re- 
peated the oath that bound the bar- 
gain. 

“As we look around us today we are 
startled and shocked at the low value 
many individuals and nations place 
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upon the important things of life. 
Everywhere we find people willing to 
give up cherished liberties for much 
less than Esau received in his bargain 
with his brother Jacob. People are con- 
fused and are no longer putting first 
things first in their lives. 


“Many people in other parts of the 
world have exchanged priceless free- 
doms for the glittering and false prom- 
ises of their leaders. 

“We must be on guard here in the 
United States so that we will not fall 
into the same dangerous trap. 


“Today in many nations greedy, sel- 
fish, and cruel rulers have taken from 
the people the right to worship as 
they please. Preachers have been sent 
to concentration camps. People are 
told they must no longer believe in 
God. 


“We live in a nation founded on 
religious freedom. We have had this 
liberty so long we take it for granted 
like the air we breathe. 


“Sometimes we even lose sight of its 
importance. We forget we must con- 
stantly defend the right to worship as 
we please just as stoutly as we must 
defend the right to print and say what 
we please. We cannot give up one free- 
dom without surrendering all free- 
doms,” the minister said in a solemn 
voice. 


Soon the church service was over. 
The choir sang again, a song full of 
joy and triumph. Then very quietly 
the people arose and left the church. 

Antares was deeply thoughful as he 
walked home with Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
and Benny Mac. The minister's sincere 
words had moved him very much. 


He was thinking that people like 
this minister needed help. Then a very 
wonderful idea came to him. He would 
ask Benny Mac to help organize the 
boys and girls of their neighborhood 
into a club to practice what they were 
learning about good citizenship. But 
he would keep the thought as his very 
own secret until “quiet time” just be- 
fore they went to bed tonight. Then 
he’d tell his three friends all about his 
wonderful secret. 


Things to Make and Do 


In the development of every unit 
of study pupil activity should loom 
large. These creative projects and en- 
terprises will provide the pupils op- 
portunity not only to acquire addi- 
tional information but will help them 
to reach independent conclusions. 




































































Recorded Story 


Children enjoy having their voices 
recorded and hearing them repro- 
duced. In communities where record- 
ing facilities are easy to obtain teach- 
ers may plan to record our struggle 
for freedom of religion. 

This could be done in two episodes. 
The first episode would be composed 
of stories to dramatize characters in 
our own past and present who have 
helped to blaze the trail for religious 
freedom: John Carver, Roger Wil- 
liams, Anne Hutchinson, Mary Dyer, 
Lord Baltimore, William Penn, George 
Mason, Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison. 

The second episode might be devel- 
oped to show how anti-religious prac- 
tices in other countries present a 
threat to our own religious freedom. 
Use stories of leaders of those coun- 
tries who risked all for the right to 
worship as they please: Archbishop 
Damaskinos of Greece; Martin Nie- 
moeller of Germany; Bishop Bergrav 
of Norway. (Write the author for fac- 
tual material on the last three men- 
tioned characters, if you do not find 
it in your library. ) 

Distribute among the pupils for 
study the names of these characters. 
The teacher should either have books 
containing the stories on the browsing 
table or be sure they are available in 
the public library. 

Set aside a listening or reading 
period each day when the teacher and 
the pupils will take turns reading aloud 
the stories. 

After all the stories have been read 
and discussed the dialogue for the 
story should be written by the pupils 
with as little teacher supervision as 
possible. Besides the central part of 
the story, an epilogue and prologue 
will give the whole piece a professional 
touch. The pupils will then decide 
what lines they are to recite as the 
story is recorded. 

Recording machinery may be ob- 
tained in several different ways. Often 
there is someone in a community who 
makes records as a hobby and his help 
may be enlisted. In almost every town 
and city recording machinery may now 
be found in the bus and railway ter- 
minals, and the teacher might easily 
arrange to rent the equipment for one 
day. 


Church Tours 


Excursions carefully prepared for 
and rightly motivated always have 
high educational value. 





In connection with this unit of study 
on the right to worship as we please 
tours or excursions to the various 
churches in the community may be 
made. A good plan is to visit them 
according to the order of their his- 
torical development. If time is limited 
the visits may be confined to one Prot- 
estant church, one Roman Catholic 
church and one Jewish synagogue. 

Arrangements should always be 
made with the minister, priest or 
rabbi so that the purpose of the trip 
is understood and the interest and sup- 
port of each church head is enlisted, 
in meeting with the group and answer- 
ing questions. 

Care should be taken to emphasize 
points religious groups have in com- 
mon in purpose and tradition and 
heritage. 

As plans for the tour are made, the 
teacher will again have an excellent 
Opportunity to remind the pupils that 
the nearly 300 different Jewish, Prot- 
estant and Catholic denominations of 
our country are free to worship as they 
please because they are protected by 
the democratic form of government 
and our constitution. 


Write a Play 


If children are able to express ideas 
in their own words we can be sure 
they have made the ideas a part of 
themselves. 

Play-writing is an excellent medium 
for this sort of self-expression. 


A good subject would be “The 
Search of the Pilgrims for Religious 
Freedom.” This could be developed in 
three scenes. 


(1) A scene in England, where in 
secret gathering a group express rebel- 
lion and dissatisfaction at the restric- 
tions of their country on their religious 
liberties. 

(2) A scene in Holland where a 
group express the feeling that they do 
not wish to bring up their children in 
a country where they have to speak 
another language, and make plans to 
come to America. 

(3) A scene in America showing 
how in this country the Pilgrims finally 
found fulfillment of their dreams of a 
place to live where freedom of oppor- 
tunity and religious may be practiced. 

Three working groups should be ar- 
ranged with each pupil volunteering 
for the scene of the play he wishes to 
help write. 

When the play has been finished 
and evaluated ask the principal of the 
school for permission to present it at 
some assembly program. 


Simulated Stained Glass 
Window 


After the tours have been made to 
the churches, it would be easy to enlist 
the pupils’ interest in making a mosaic 
or simulated stained glass window. .If 
this project is planned in advance of 
the pilgrimage, the pupils may be 


WINDOW STORY—Simulated stained glass windows may effectively be used to convey 
a message. Here we see William Penn braving hostile Indians and forbidding territory 
because he believed everyone should be allowed to worship freely as he pleased. 
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asked to observe the real stained-glass 
windows in the churches as they visit 
them. A human interest touch may be 
added by telling the pupils that there 
was a time when people could not 
read and picture windows were made 
to tell the stories which now are told 
in printed form. 

Guide the group in a discussion of 
the message their window is to give. 
It may sum up the whole unit of study 
showing several pictures which tell 
the story of our struggle for the right 
to worship as we please, or it may 
simply tell one isolated part of the 
whole story. 


If the window is to have just one 
large picture, everyone may make a 
drawing and the entire group will vote 
to decide which is best. If it is to be 
composed of several panels the pupils 
may be organized into as many groups 
as there are panels and make the 
drawings that are to fill them. 


Drawings should first be made on 
scrap paper and later transferred to 
the surface of one of the flat sides of 
a heavy corrugated mattress box which 
may be obtained from local furniture 
stores. 


A sharp razor blade in the hands of 
an adult should be used to cut out the 
design, leaving half-inch lines which 
may later be colored black by the pupils 
to give the appearance of leading. 


Strips of colored gelatin paper 
should then be cut out by the pupils 
to fit the openings and glued into place. 
(Gelatin paper is heavier and’ more 
richly colored than cellophane, and 
may be bought at most art stores. ) 


The simulated stained glass window 
may be placed over a natural one so 
that outdoor light may shine through, 
or it may be set up in a frame against 
the front wall of the schoolroom, 
draped as a real window, and lighted 
artificially from behind with a spot- 
light or spotlights. In either case the 
result will be startingly realistic. An 
electrician should supervise the artifi- 
cial lighting. 

The unveiling of the window can be 
made a dramatic occasion. It should 
be left covered until it is to be inter- 
preted. A good time for the unveiling 
would be at a parent-teacher meeting, 
when the pupils may explain its 
meaning. 


Picture Maps 


Words are not the only symbols that 
tell stories, maps can be dramatic, too. 
Pictorial maps of the colonies that 


PICTORIAL MAPS—Words are not the only 
symbols that tell stories. Maps can be dra- 
matic too when illustrated with pictures. 





were settled for the purpose of finding 
religious freedom could be made a 
major project of this course of study. 

Have as many working groups as 
there are maps to be made. 

The list should include Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

All the information needed to plan 
the pictorial illustrations for the maps 
may be found in the book “The Mak- 
ing of a Democracy,” by Hartman. 


The pupils should first draw the 
maps and the pictorial illustrations on 
scrap paper and later transfer them to 
large, 24 by 36 inch, sheets of drawing 
paper. 

Each map should be evaluated while 
it is still on scrap paper to be sure 
it tells the story intended. 


Example: Massachusetts Bay Colony 
(see illustration). 

(1) Ship Mayflower riding the 
waves of the stern and rockbound 
shore. 

(2) People, men, women and chil- 
dren, dressed in the costume of Pil- 
grims, landing on shore. 

(3) People in attitudes of prayer. 

(4) Character representing John 
Carver, with words showing in a bal- 
loon above his head, “We came here 
freely to worship God in our own 
church.” 

(5) Date of landing. 
(6) Location of Plymouth. 
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Choric Reading 


The insight children show in ex- 
pressing their own feelings in words 
is often vital and fresh. 

Teachers have proved again and 
again that children can be creative 
with words, often dictating highly 
imaginative poetry and prose. 

As interest in the pictorial map 
project deepens, the pupils might be 
led to write a piece of prose or poetry 
about maps that could later be used 
as a choric reading. 

Usually it is well for the teacher 
first to select the children’s thoughts 
in an informal discussion about the 
subject. As the pupils make spon- 
taneous remarks a stenographic record 
may be made of them and later organ- 
ized into the choric reading. 

One schoolroom group started such 
a reading about maps with this line: 

All: The map is not a map to me, 

First solo voice: but mountains, 

Second solo voice: rivers, 

Third solo voice: lakes, 

Fourth solo voice: and sea. 

Given the opportunity imaginative 
pupils might take the sentence given 
above and extend it to considerable 
length in telling the story of the maps 
they have made in tracing the history 
of religious freedom in this country. 

Books may be obtained at public 
libraries that will be helpful in pre- 
paring and presenting choric readings. 

(Continued on page 60) 








IT’S MADE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


IN CONNECTICUT 


This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 


cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The 
heating units oil fired) 5 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky ircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water umes and Protek 
plugs) Vest Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube — Co Inc New Haven 
r Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Aluminum Castings Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


(forced air 
South Norwalk 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


Ammunition New Raven 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Ravbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, shect packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Ravhbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
vacking) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


New Haven 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ba!l Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Norma-Hoffmann 


Bearings 
roller) 


Corp 


Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


Bridgeport 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Canewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 


Spencer Turbine Co The 


Plainville 
Hartford 
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Blower Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Bolts & Nuts Stamford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Coveney Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 


National Folding Box Co Inc 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation (corru- 


gated shipping containers and interiors) 
Wallingford 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes & Crates 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenuter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Robert Gair Co Portland 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 


Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglas Sleeving 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Brake Cables ; 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and _ industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
ristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 


Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgeport 


Brass Goods 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Brass Mill Products 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 

Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Gorey 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, H. 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Hooks) New Ya 
Broaching 

American Standard Co Plantsville 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
— M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

orth & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wh 

Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 


lighting) Waterbury 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

L C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company —- and 
Tack Fasteners) aterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed - 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
Cams New Haven 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 

Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 


Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes. Squares, Plumb 

Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 

Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The | 
Casters Bridgeport 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
ps Casters—Industrial | Bridgeport 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg- Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 


Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 

aluminum) Naugatuck 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 


A DE 





Castings (continued) 

McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Rooth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 9} 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a spe- 


cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemiéal Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Chemicals—Aromatic | 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Clocks—Alarm Waterbury 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co e » ae 
& electric) aven 
William L Gilbert Clock Sanne The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp 


Bridgeport 


Fitchville 


Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
( Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockweil Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable lron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Branford 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass oa The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass opper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Copper Sheets Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
Wallingford 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
DL & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 

c Cosmetics 
I B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe ao hand) 


ew Haven 

O K. Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartlord 
Soundscriber Corporation The New — 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Die Castiffgs (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bettecpors 
Capewell Mfg Company Hart 


Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other — tools) 


ollinsville 
Elastic Braid 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 

Elastic Webbing F 

Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances ' 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers fi 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 


Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 
Electric Panel Boards 


Bridgeport 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 


Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


New Haven 


Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestoe insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 


Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical Motors 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 


Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electro Plating Processes & Sapeties 


United Chromium Incorporated aterbury 
Electrotypes 

W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co ‘Fhe (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

Gansu Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Catemng 
wrinkle finishes) Hartfor 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Engines 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, Hartford 


Envelopes 


Division Hartford 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 


L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Felt Waterbury 91 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) nionville 

Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms Compnay Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co = 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
Jone P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 
Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New H Haven 
Floor & Ceilin 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Plates 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manutf@uring 


Foundries 

Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Southport 


Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Bristol 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Furnaces 

Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 

oil fired) South Norwalk 

W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
: Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Ilaven 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & 
Gillette-Vibber Co The 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 


Electrical Plating 
New London 


Gauges 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 


ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Com mpony (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage ivision American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Glass and China 
Rockwell Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 


Hartford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


New Haven 


Bristo] 

Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinback & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Harttord 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Grommets 

Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J] Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 

Hardware 

Rassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 

Sargent & Company New Ilaven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


or New Britain 

4 —— & Son 5 Bristol 
fale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
oe Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Ilomestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell- Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable "Seon Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co 

Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


meee Supporters 
Ansonia O & C 


Hose 4am Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


Ansonia 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapou Div Auias Powder Co Stamiord 
industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Kefrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Carp 
Vaterbury 


Rocky Hill 


Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Cordacide’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
jJ-B-l Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
pmiatiing Tape 
Ansonia O & CC Ansonia 


iesbasclenniamiaiediiiate Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


Plantsville 
New Britain 


American Standard Co 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Jig Grinder 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 

Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Vale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 

Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 


Bridgeport 

Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 

Lathes—Vertical Turret 

Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather ~ 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
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Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B lLilendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Gouds Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mtg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manutacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
: Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


s Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Dupiexalite, Ivanhoe) 
} : Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
_ ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
; Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
_ Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

. Locks—Trunk 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
- Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremoid Company The Hartford 
i Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


be Lumber & Millwork Products 

City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
. Thomaston 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 


Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 

; Machine Bases 
State ware, Co The (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 


‘ Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) artford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
: Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
_ work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 

Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 
Berlin 
(Advt) 
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Machines—Automatic 
AH Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chuckine¢ 
Bullard Company ‘The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and doubie end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
conveyor indexing type ) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U=-Matic ; 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mu!'t-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
eer Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-W orking 
Bristol Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping ) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinét Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 


repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 

Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 
Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) : Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Grandah!l Tool and Machine Company 


Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg ye Company Hartford 
ilk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith. Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
ew Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
_ Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Honutortariag Seneaey Hartford 
Patent Button Co T Waterbury 
Waterbury oe Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

atertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 


and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool Baginsnetes Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Petts fg Co The (steel) 


114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 

Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) tafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood ae Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co T Seymour 


Waterbury Rolling “Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgpeort 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
b Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc liarttord 

New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 

Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co ‘The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


: Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 

Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 

; Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


‘orp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 

Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 

Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Cone Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Portland 
New a Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Prsecepors 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Walling 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (ate!) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
s Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 


Watestury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, 


Ivoryton 


strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 

Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgeport 

(Advt.) 
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Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company ‘The 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
lvoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) lyoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
foward Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 


Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Llolo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 


West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Plastic Film Printing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
Plastic Gems 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 


General Electric Company Meriden 


3e0 S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


f ; Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
. . Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
; Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Preserves 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’”) 
Simsbury 


Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Presses — 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


(automatic mechanical) Hartford 

Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 

embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 2 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
hleminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 


Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved 
Norwic 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The ‘Torrington 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
ew Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 


artford 
Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories ; 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 


South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


New Haven 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
. Hartford 

L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


J H Session & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) + 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc e 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 

General Electric peer Bridgeport 


s 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 

Rubber Products, Mechanical 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


New Haven 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing ‘ 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses : 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles ad 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Sandwich Grilis—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 


Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cuttin 


Atlantic Saw Mfg Co ew Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial ; 
Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors ; 
Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 


Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 


Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 
Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 


lake ohnson Co The (machine and wood) 
—s Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co . Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company wer 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Woodbury 


Hartford 


Barnaby 


Bridgeport 


Consolidated Industries 
Corbin Screw Div American 


Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts 

Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” 


New Haven 
capacity) 
New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
New Britain 
Machine Products Plantsville 
Machine Company The 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 
Plainville 
Plainville 
Waterbury 


Nelson’s Screw 
New Britain 


Peck Spring Co The 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 

Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 

Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company ‘The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

lne Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) w Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 

shiny 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfe Co The Kencineton 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Kwik zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Rigelow Company The — New Haven 
Soa 
] B Williams Co The Tenduncial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company 
Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Plantsville 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


(continued) 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The llartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber l’roducts Co The Shelton 


Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc 


Vitchville 


(mattreses and 


Owen Silent 
Bridgeport 


furniture) 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Soringe—Puralture Unionville 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 


sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Springs—W ire (continued) 

D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 

Plainville 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


New London 


(Small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovall Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 

Waterbury ne ae Waterbury 
te 

Stanley Works The (hot and cold me strip) 

New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Stee! Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Bristol 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Mfg Co The 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 


Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Russell 
West Hartford 
New Haven 


Moodus 


e 
Upham Food Products 


a 
Inc package and tea 
balls) 


Hawleyville 
Sieentorteg Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
, Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


. Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Threading Machines 


Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation * The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 


Waterbury 


A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 

(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 

Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 


New Haven 

Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 


Stamford 


New Haven 


tubes) Derby 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane. 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 


valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


New Britain 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mtg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi- 


nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Waffle Irons—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers ; 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 


ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 

Washers—Felt : 

Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co * 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch*Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 

& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 

Industrial Welding Company (Sapiomens 

Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) lartford 

Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 


State Welding Co The (Equipment Mirs 
& Steel Fabricators) 


Welding—Lead , 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods ; 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 


Windsor Locks 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) : - Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwtood Mfg Co The (brass, hronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Frellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 

423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 


Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 

insulated New Haven 
Wires—Building 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


; Southport 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated 


Fairfield 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 

Autoyre Co The Oakville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 


Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Ifumason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 


; Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen. 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
PO Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 





The Right to Worship 


(Continued from page 51) 


Culminating Activity 


An open house given in the evening 
so both fathers and mothers of the 
pupils may attend would be an appro- 
priate closing program for this unit of 
study. 

Use the simulated stained glass win- 
dow for a setting. 

The pictorial maps may be displayed 
and some time during the evening the 
pupils may explain the significance of 
them and give the choric reading they 
have written. 

Some of the records they have made 
telling the story of our country’s 
struggle for religious freedom may be 
played. 

Each pupil may be given some spe- 
cific responsibility with the open house 
program, either welcoming guests, ex- 
plaining certain features of the display, 
taking part on the program, or help- 
ing to serve light refreshments. 





Service Section 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGER AVAIL- 
ABLE: College graduate with 21 years rail- 
road traffic experience and four years in in- 
dustrial traffic work, having full knowledge 
of rates, now seeks a position as an indus- 
trial traffic manager. Address PW-1476. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
—Van D. Clothier, Inc., is a manufacturers’ 
representative with headquarters in Los An- 
geles—branches San Francisco and Seattle. 
Wishes to get in touch with firms who need 
sales representation on West Coast; seeks 
major line in plumbing, heating or refrig- 
eration industries. The company has a fol- 
lowing in these fields and sells only to 
manufacturers and recognized wholesalers. 
Address: 666 Mission Street, San Francisco 
5, California. 


My 
el THAN ADE® 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Or Connecticut 
Inpustry, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1948, 


State oF CONNECTICUT 
County oF Hartrorp 


Before me, a Commissioner of the Superior 
Court, in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared L. M. Bingham, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the 
Connecticut Inpustry and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownershin, maroven ent, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by ine 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Editor . ° ‘i . . L. M. BincHam 
Publisher . Manuracturers’ Assoc, oF Conn. 


Managing Editor N. W. Forv 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 


Association of Connecticut, officers of which are 
as follows: 
Epwarp INGRAHAM, President, Bristol, Conn. 


W. A. Purte vr, Vice President, Orchard Road, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


A. V. Boptneg, Vice President, 396 Meadowbrook 
Road, Fairfield, Conn. 


Joun Coo.ipce, Treasurer, Diamond Glen Road, 
Farmington. 

N. W. Forp, Exec. Vice President, 205 Auburn 
Road, West Hartford. 

L. M. Bincuam, Secretary, 67 
Bloomfield. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bends, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
us trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of bona fide owners; and this affant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct or 


Jerome Ave., 


indirect in the said stock, bonds, and other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
L. M. Bincuam, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1948. 


Freprick H,. WatEeRHOUSE, 


Commissioner of Superior Court. 
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a" TI : 
~ FORWARD 
MARCH ! 


There’s an army of telephone 
people working for you in 
Connecticut —under city 
streets, on country roads, in 
telephone central offices. 
They‘re doing the biggest 
telephone job in history. This 
year’s expansion program is 
costing more than $23,000,- 
000. And here’s the pledge 
of Connecticut's 9,500 tele- 
phone people: We'll keep on 
working until everyone in 
Connecticut has the kind of 
telephone service he wants. 
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